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THOU ART FREE. 





BY JAMES HENRY CARLETON. 





Farewell !--I deemed thee true, — 
{ thought thy plighted faith could ne*er be broken, 
I chose thee of a few 
Who seem’d my friends, most worthy love's pure 
token: 
And my confiding heart 
Placed all its truth--its verv hope in thee, 
But go-—-thou'rt false—we part— 
Thou did’st decelve—forget me—thou art free. 


O | that we had not met, — 

Or having met, e*ver known the hour tosever. 
I loved—can | forget? 

No! memory clings to love's first hope forever. 
But let thy broken vow, 

Ne‘er bring thy mind one painful thought of me, 
No, no! be happy now, 

Be happy in remembering, thou art free. 


And now we part for aye : 
Yet, though bereft of everp,bope but heaven, 
I fervently will pray 
That thou may‘st be—as I forgive—forgiven 
Then go—1I thought thee true-- 
i was decetved—torsaken,. Still, to thee, 
I send, with this adieu, 
My heart’s wishes. Farewell! thou art free, 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
‘“‘LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ‘‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’’ ‘‘ROBIN,”’ 
‘‘BUNCHIE,’”’ ETC. 

















CHAPTER [X.—(CONTINUED). 


T 1s not worth while getting so pale over 
it,’’ Stephen said kindly, glancing at the 
little pale face. “It isa very smal! misfor- 
tune and easily repaired. Why, Sidney,” 
he added, witha simile, ‘you look as fright- 
ened as if you had seen Milner’s ghost!” 

If Lloyd Milner had thought his young 
hostess pale before he was startled now by 
the strange, almost ghastly pallar which 
spread over her face. 

What was its cause? be wondeied. Had 
she an absurd dread of the supernatural, 
or-— 

“Tell us something more about your ghost 
Mr. Milner,’’ Dolly broke in gaily. “I 
shall be frighttully jealous if Stepben and 
Sidney set up a ghost here when we do not 
possess one at Lambswold. I have always 
been so sorry not to have a legend or 
something equally delicious associated with 
it.”” 

“JT am afraid the Easthorpe ghost will 
turn out something so very prosaic that you 
will not envy its possessors,’’ said the 
barrister calmly, eating his breakfast, yet 
keenly observant of Sidney under his air 
ot indifference. 

“Prosaic! How can a ghost be prosaic ?”’ 
asked Dolly, laughing. ‘How can soft 
swilt tootsteps and mysterious rastlings be 
prosaic?’’ 

“Perbaps the terin is misapplied,” the 
young man answered, with » smile; ‘for 
surely there is nething prosaic in 
midnight rendezveus given ‘au clair de la 
lune.’ ’’ 

He was looking at Dolly as he spoke, but 





his keen vision took in also Sidney’s pale | 


face and drooping figure. 

“The plot thickens,’ Dolly said, laughing 
and affecting to shudder. 
footsteps and inysterious rustling robes we 
have to add inidnight and moonlight. Pray 
go on, Mr. Milner; 1am on thorns witb 
curiosity.”’ 

“Do you find the position a pleasant 
one?” he asked, looking over at her with a 
sinile. 

“By no means. Release ine from it,’’ she 

eaded, with a delicious little noue. 
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answered. “Come, Sidney 
curious also ?”’ 

“Devoured by curiosity,”’ Sidney said, 
with a little unsteadiness in her low tones 
and with her eyes downcast. “But,"’ she 

dded in a moment, raising them suddenly 
and looking over at her guest with a glance 
of ningled entreaty and defiance, “I think 
Mr. Milner has drawn as largely upon his 
imagination as he is capable of doing at one 
sitting.” 

‘‘No, on my honor,” the young man de- 
clared laughingly, “1 am dealing solely 
with facts this morning, Mra. Daunt.”’ 

“Are you?”’ she said coldly. ‘Then for- 
give me for being sceptical as to your super- 
natural visitors,” 

‘*You cannot be more sceptical than I aim 
as to their connection with the spirit- 
world,”’ he replied. 

“Mr. Milner,” put in Dolly impatiently, 
‘pray be more explicit. I can keep my 
curiosity within bounds no longer.” 

There was a short silence. 

Stephen was glancing over his letters, 
and not paying much attention to the con- 
versation between his sister and his old 
friend. 

Sidney, her heart beating to suffocation, 
was dreading with a terrible dread what 
Milner might say next. 

“Tt was a beautiful moonlit night,’’ began 
Mr. Milner gravely, breaking the top off an 
egg, and speaking with great delibera- 
tion. 

“Well?” Dolly said impatiently, as he 
passed. “You begin like the old song— 

“ *°Twas a beautiful night, 


And the stars shone bright, 
And the moon o’er the waters played.’ *’ 


are you not 


“And, if you like, I will continue in the 
saine manner,” he said— 


** *When a gay cavalier 
To a bower drew near 
A lady to serenade.’ ** 


Dolly laughed. 

‘La suite a demain,”’ she said, with a 
pout. ‘You are inventing as you go on.”’ 

“Not at all, l assure you. I ain merely 
putting into poetical language what vou 
are anxious to hear,’’ he answered very 
quietly. 

“Do you mean that any cavalier was 
serenading a lady io this bower*”’ 
“I mean just that,’’ he said coolly, look- 


ing up suddenly and glancing from Dolly's | 
| lously for the conversation to continue; but | 


eager, puzzled, smiling face to Sidney's so 
pale and startled. 

“What fun!’ cried Dolly gaily. “How 
did he serenade? Had he aguitar? Whose 
window did he look at? I should think it 
was Lord de la Poer serenading you, Sid- 
ney !” 

Sidney forced a sinile to her pale lips; the 
suspense and uncertainty were almost more 
than she could bear. 

What had be seen? 

What had he heard? What was he going 
to say next? 

She felt ill and giddy in her terror, but 
struggled desperately against the feeling 
of faintness which increased every inoment 
and to which she dare not yield. 

If she were toswoon now, they would 
beyin to suspect something, and this keen- 
eyed barrister’s suspicions—for he suspect- 
ed her undoubtedly--would become cer- 
tainties. 

Her long sleepless night had made this 
nore of an effort than her strength was 





quite equal to; but she gathered up all her | 


courage, and, when she spoke, her voice 
was lenguidly sweet as usual, but very 
low. 

S ad re! Is I 


the young barrister interposed lightly. “My 
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‘gay cavalier’ did not serenade, He waited 
silently for his lady to appear.” 

“And did she come?” 

“Yer, at last,” be answered siniling. 
“She was not very punctual; but he was 
patient, and his patience was rewarded.” 

“Did you see ber?” Dolly then asked 
eagerly. 

“Oh, ves!’ he answered. “Did I not 
tell you that the moon was shining? But, 
however charining her silver light may be 
for legitimate love-rambles,”’ it is not 
equally desiraple tor stolen interviews.”’ 

‘This is becoming interesting,” said Miss 
Daunt, smiling. “Stephen, do you hear?” 

Stephen glanced up from his letter 
abstractedly. 

‘‘] hear a great deal of chatter,”” he an- 
swered, siniling. ‘‘What is it all about ?”’ 

“Do you allow lovers’ meetings in your 
grounds at midnight?"’she asked demurely, 
‘Because Mr. Milner was the reluctant wit- 
ness of one last night.’ 

“What does this madcap mean ?’’Stephen 
inquired, turning to his friend. ‘Ia she 
talking nonsense? Did you see anything 
unusual in the grounds last night?” 

‘Something very unusual,’ was the 
laughing reply. 

Then Milner’s tone changed to one of 
swilt alarm. 

“Mrs. Daunt, is anything the matter? 
Are you iil?” 

Three pairs of startled inquiring eyes 
went to the head of the table. 

Sidney had risen, and was supporting 
herself by one hand upon the table and the 
other on the back of the chair from which 
sbe had risen. 

She was pale to ghastliness, her eyes were 
half closed, and she seemed on the point of 
fainting. 

In an instant Stephen was by her side, 
but with alinost equal rapidity she rallied. 

“Itis nothing—nothing,” she declared, 
forcing asiile, “It isso close this morn- | 
ing that the heat made ine feel faint. I am 
sorry to have startled you, Stephen,” she 
added treinulously,ber little fingers closing 
involuntarily over the strong hand which 
held hers; ‘‘but it is nothiag. Indeed I am 
quite myself now.” 

She resummed her seat at the table, trying 
to ignore her husband's anxious eyes, and 
those other inquiring eyes which were so 





much more unpleasant to meetand so much | 
nore difficult to avoid, and waited tremu- | 


her sudden illness bad been effective in 
silencing it, and, when her coinpanicn 
spoke again, they had changed the sub- 
ject. 

Breakfast was over at last. 

The two young men had left the table, | 
and were glancing over separate sheets of 
the local newspapers ; Dolly, in her dainty 
seal-bro-vn gowD, was looking out of the | 
window with a wistful look in her pretty | 
blue eyes, 

In Sidney's troubled brain the thought | 
was how she was lo get to Lymouth alone | 
| 


and unseen. 

She inust be doubly cautious now, 

Ah, why had such acruel fate brought | 
Lioyd Milner to Easthorpe at this junct. | 
ure? 

‘Don’t you think a drive would do you | 
good, Sidney ?”’ her husband said presently 
throwing aside the newspaper that he had 
been reading. ‘*You look very pale this 
morning.” 

“My head aches too tnuch to go out,” she 
answered petulantly. ‘‘But”’ 
‘there 1s no need for Dolly to stay at home. 


eayerly 


I shall do very well alone. 


Dolly made a te 


Milner’s eyes fixed upon her over his news 


paper. 


' quesiions bad 
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“But I ain afraid Dolly is not to be trusted 
with vour ponies, Sidney,” said Stephen, 
glancing at bis sister and smiling. 

Sidney looked blank. 

She must have the ponies herself, to drive 
to Lymouth. 

“No,” she sald dublously; “but Lady 
Golightly will carry Dolly beautifully, 
and she would not be long changing her 
dresa.’’ 

“Oh, that will be too delightful!’ Dolly 
cried ecstatically. ‘Don’t say ‘No,’ Ste. 
phen. I proinise I shall not want to follow: 
I will cone hone with the groom «8 soon 
as I have seen the meet.” 

“Of course, if Sidney likes to crust you 
with Lady Golightly, Lam quite willing,’’ 
the young man answered lightly. ‘Milner 
inay take the responsibility of your care 
upon his shoulders, if he likes,” 

“Will you, Mr. Miiner?” Dolly asked 
demurely. “1 won't be a very great 
nuisance, I promise you.”’ 

“I think I can bear the infliction once,” 
was the grave answer, while the pleasant 
gray eyes frankly showed their delight at 
the proposal; and Dolly hastened away to 
puton her habit just as the horses were 
brought round. 

Sidney breathed asigh of relief; when 
once they were gone, she would be free for 
a tew hours—and she had plenty of work 
before ber. 

On looking into her purse that morning, 
she had found that her supply of money 
was very small, amounting to inerely afew 
dollars. 

She must therefore go and cash a cheque 
before going to Lymouth, 

This would entail adrive into Ashford, 
which was the only difficulty—for Stephen’s 
liberality bad inade his wile a rich woman, 
able to draw cheques without imuct fear of 
overdrawing ber banking account. 

Of course it would require time, and she 
had not much between this and twelve 
o'clock. 

She glanced at the timeplece—it was 
nearly ten. 

The meet was at half-past ten; but Cotley 
was but three miles from Fasthorpe. 

“You are quite sure you will not be 
dull?’ Dolly said, coming into the room, 
looking distractingly pretty in her dark 
blue habit and coquettish riding-hat. “It 
seeins 80 Kelfish to leave you, Sidnev.”’ 

“Not atall,’’ Sidney answered, with al- 
most feverish eagerness. “] shall enjoy 
being alone. And—and—Dolly,don’t burry 
back on iny account. If—if you think you 
would like to go to Latwnbsawoid, pray do; | 
shall not be duall.’’ 

“You seem awfully anxious to get rid of 
ine,” pouted Dolly. “I believe you have 
soine desperate design on hand, 
Sidney.”’ 

Ah, bow cruel the hot blood was that it 
rose 80 redly in her pale cheeks at Dotly's 
laughing heedless words! 

Sidney glanced nervously at Mr. Milner; 
but he was settling Dolly’s habit, and did 
not see the hot vivid blush, or Sidney 
thought hedid not, as she watched them 
ride away, the slender girlish figure be- 
tween the two red-coated ones, leaving her 
free to keep her promise to Frank Greville 
—a promise which was to cost her 
dear. 

Hardly had the herses disappeared down 
the avenue than she had rung the bell, 
ordered her pony-carriage to be brought 


Madain 


very 


round with as little delay as possible, and 
was donning her outdoor attire ly ae 
ous iitthe fingers which almost defeated 
their own Laste, uneasil,s ‘ teat ew 


stranwye Vv 


been truly arise eal 
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could have known the resuk of that morn. 

ings ride. 
a . a * = 


“I'm awfully sorry I said anything about 
the nocturnal apparkion,”’ Lioyd Milner 
said confidentially tw Duily, as they rode 
side by side beind Stephen ins lane which 
was a short cutt) Cetley, and which was 
too narrow to allow in to ride three 
abreast. 

“Why?” asked the , looking up in 
some surprise from under the bri of ler 
deinty inane 

“J atn afraid l alarmed Mrs, Daunt,"’ he 
answered, 





“Oh, dear, no! Sidney is not so absurdly 
nervous,” remarked Dolly eontidently, 
with astmnile of superior knowledge, You 
do not really uvean that you think that made 
her jl] this mnorning 7?” 

“T fancied so." 

“Oh, then you are quite mistaken?" de- 
cleared Misa Daunt, nodding ber wise golden | 
head, 

“She does net seein very well, T think,” 
ahe added, tn aminute. “There bas been 
# much visiting and going about lately that 
ashe is tired out, | dare say; and the winter | 
always tries Sidney.” 

‘She does vot look very strony, remarked 
Mr. Milner. 

“Oh, she isstrong enough! She rarely 
bas anvthing the matter with her. Ste- 
phen,’ she added, raising her volee as 
she addressed her brother, ‘that is not the | 
way to Cotley. What are you hloking | 


of?’ 

Stephen laughed carelessly as he turned 
his borse’s head in another direction, 
and the color rose slightly jn his) brown 
ehoek, 

He had lost himeselfin reverie, half bitter 
and half pleasant, the pleasantiiess being in 
the thoughtof what might have been, the | 
bitlernes*in the thought of what really 
VAs, 

tt Sidney had loved him, how happy, 
how nearly approaching perfection, their 
lives might bave been! 

But she did not love bim, and it wasalla 
failure, { 

When he married her, he had hoped that 
hy patient endeavour and tenderness and 
love he would win what love she had kept 
from the wreck of her first love-affair, he | 
hod believed that she was learning to lorget | 
brank Greville; but on his wedding-day | 
this belief had been torn from him, and = be 
possessed Instead—or thought he possessed 

the certainty that she still believed in, 
still loved Frank, who be felt was guilty | 
of the bideous erime of which he was | 


{ 
| 
| 





ncetmed, 

Had he not held sud a belief, he would 
have left no stone unturned to prove the in- 
necence of the man whom Sidney lowed, 
even bad that Innocence parted her from 
bhin—Stephen—tor ever, 

He loved her well enough, be told him- | 
selfagain and again, to have iade her 
happy at any cost, 

ut, believing as he did, he had forbidden 
his wite, out of very pity for her, to | 
tnake any efforts to prove Frank's inno- | 


Conee, 

\ close inquiry into the matter would 
probably only result in overwhelming 
proofsof bis guilt; and it was better, he 
thought sadly, for Sidney to mourn for her 
lost loverand bis hard tate than to know 
that he was unworthy either of her love or 
of her sorrow, 

There ean be no greater suffering, he 
knew, than to know the unworthiness of | 
one we love, 

tlie then, was the true reason of the 
severe and decided proliitition whieh Sid- 


ney resented so bitterly, aud which stood | 


between the hustand and wife like an iron 
wall whieh neither could break down, and 
which gave color to the terrible suspicions 
which were about to be iimplanted in the 


young wife's heart and alimoust to shipwreck | 


her whole life, 

“T wonder Mrs. Daunt does not hunt!” 
remarked Lloyd Milner, when they were 
riding abreast again. 

“This is stil country, vou know," Ste- 
phen said carclessiv. “Sidney is a very 
good horseworan; but Tam glad she does 
not care for hunting.’ 

“Hias She ever tried it?" 

“Yes, once,” Stephen said brieflv, re- 
callings the occasion witha keen pang of 
pain, remembering all that bad taken place 
since then, and how in the dusk of the win- 
try evening he and Frank Greville had 
ridden up the street together and seen 
Sidney's slight girlish torus in the window 
of the firelit room in the Gerray House, 

“Did she come to grie! that she has not 
repeated the experiment?” 

“No,” 

“Then I am surprised «he did not do so, 
It is becoming 80 Very general for ladies to 
huant.’’ 

“Yes, more’s the pity! "Stephen answered 
carelessly. “In my opinion, women are 
out of place in the bunting-field.”’ 

“That isan exploded notion, mon cher.’ 

“| know that. May Lask if vou intend 
Mrs. Milner to bunt?” Daunt inquired, | 
laughing. 

The color rose in the young barrister’s 
cheek. 

“Mrs. Milner—if ever there be such a 
person,’’ be said laughingly—‘will not 
have the chance. She will not be able to 
afford it."’ 

“Nonsense! Weknow what big fees Q. 
C.’s get.’ 

No doubt. But Q C.’s are few ana 





Here is Cotlev,"’ said Dolly wh 
heen silent for some minutes, and whos 
cheeks were very pink —possibiy trom the 


exercise, “Is it notacharming old house, 


Mr. Milner?’’ ‘i 
“A fine place, decidedly, answered the | 


| up to Stephen to reproach bit for his non- 


that vou would like toshut her up @ /a 


| the very best remedy in the world would 


| turned to greet some other late-comers; aud 


cirele frou which the Earl should take bis 


' had been her guest at) Easthorpe, he had 


ently,and had become,as Sidney sai 


i gloved hand and a pretty smile ot greet- 
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young tnan, looking af the rowshued cheeks 
with more interest than at the big red-brick 
house which rose above the trees of the 
perk. ‘“Wearein good time, Daunt.” 
“Yes; the meet is in a field to our 


No doubt it was the short conversation he 
had held with Li whieh brought to 
Stephen's oiind so clearly and vividly that 
other ineet at which Mra, Rutledge bad 
tnade her first ap nee after her return 
home, and at which Sidney Arnold bad 
been present, with a knot of violets at ber 
breast and ber handsome fiance by ber 
aide. 

As he rode into the field, he almost ex- 
pected to see the wolhappoltes carriage, 
with fts black borses and Its beautiful occu- 
pant, to meet Frank Greville’s mocking 
glance, to see the unfortuvate Squire's 
angry face, to hear again Sidney's earnest 
voice—"I do trust you—-I do trust you, Ste- 
phen'’—and to see her pretty drvoping tig- 
ure as #he rode away. 

The ineet wasatull one, The weather 
was #0 essentially hunting weather that 
even the most languid sportsman had 
donned their pink, 

There had been a breakfast at Cotley 
Hall. 

Lady Cotley, a bandsome middle-aged 
woinan, as Straight a rider and as ardent a 
votary of Nimrod as her lord himself, rode 


Appearance, 

“Why did you not bring your beau@ful 
wife ?”’ she said, in her loud cheertul voice, 
“TI believe you are so jealously inelined 





Bluebeard, and deprive us of the pleasure 
of looking at ber. Headache! She has a 
headache, and you leit her at home, when 


have been ai good straight cross-country 
gallop! Miss Daunt, why do vou let bitm 
act the mari jalous, and why were vou not 
here earlier? 

“We said we would come to the meet, 
Lady Cotiey,”’ Dolly answered, stniling. 

“LT told Lord dela Poer that you were 
couiny to breakfast, and he lias looked as 
angry as possible ever since. Ah, here he 
coiues !' added her ladyship gaily, as she 


Lord de la Poer came up raising his hat. to 
Dolly and glancing rather suspiciously at 
the face and tigure of her cavalier, who re- 
turned the glance frankly enough, and yet | 
with a quick jealous pang at bis heart, for 
the Earl, leaving his tiie and rent-roll out 
of the question, looked as if he might be 
a danyerous rival. 

Kighteen months of toreign travel had 
bronzed the handsome patrician face and 
given the tall slius figure a greater breadth 
of shoulder, 80 that Lord de la Poer was a 
decidedly handsome man; but his sojourn 
in foreign lands,which had so improved his 
appearance, had not entirely obliterated the 
impression Dolly Daunt had made upong 
him atthe Hunt ball, at whieh she had 
nade her debut, and when he returned 
home he was greatly pleased to find ‘that 
she was still unwon, 

It was true Dolly was not quite in that 


bride; but was not her mother an earl's 
daughtor? 

Since his return home Lord de la Poer's 
attentions had been as iiarked as his lan- 
guid metgner and natural indifference 
would allbw them to be; and since Sidney's 
return troy her wedding-tour, and Dolly 


haunted her pretty drawing-room persist- 

| SOING- 

tines, alinostas regular as the institution of 
aflernoon-tea itsell. 

“Good morning, Miss Daunt. Will you 

letine have the honor of escorting you 

to-day?" he said, as Dotly gave him a little 


Ing. 

“Thank you,” the girl answered, laugh- 
ing: “Nichols is going to have that honor 
to-day.”’ 

“Nichols?” queried his lordship, elevat- 
ing his straight dark brows, 

“Yes, Nichols, ny brother's grooimn,’’ ex- 
plained Dolly, laughing. 

“Are you not going to follow ?” 

‘No; ] never bunt, you know. Let me 
introduce Mr. Milner to vou,’’ she added 
rather shyly, ‘Mr. Milner—Lord de la 
Poer.”’ 

Two stiff bows were tade; the Earl's 
dark eyes glanced at the voung lawyer's 
with an expression which seemed to ask, 
“Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?” and Lioyd returned fie look with 
pertect calmness and couposure, 

“Is this your first visit to these parts, Mr. 
—Mr. Milner?” asked lis lordship. 

“Oh, no,’ Milner answered coolly, ‘not 
my first by several !”’ 

*T have not bad the pleasure of meeting 
you betore, have I?" 

“No; your lordship has generally been 
absent from home, PT think.’ 

“Ah, probably! Mrs, Daunt is not with 
you this morning, Miss Daunt?’’ asked the 
Earl, turning to Dolly again. 

“No; Sidney preferred to stay at home.”’ 

‘Poo cruel of her. And you too are going 
to desert us!" 

*T should be far too great a coward to do 
anvthing else,’said Dolly, siniling. ‘hven 
now Lady Golightly is far too frisky for | 
inv peace of mind, and too crab-like in her 





notions, Lam afraid I shall not be able to | 
ld her in,’'’she added nervously, glancing 
al tiinglv at I vd, whose eves brivist 
she leaned forward and put bis land 
~ , wit atender rot é an 
linanner wh 1} Was anyvt ur 


sxuLISTactory to Lord de la Pvuer. She is 
Just a littie excited, aS we all are this wiorn- 


ing; She will calin down again directly.”’ 





“Perhaps I had better return,’”’ she sug- 
ed dubiously. 

o-Ob, no!” he objected eagerly. ig | 

will not find yet; and you must enjoy 

prett art 

‘Yes, [tis very pretty,”” Dolly said; but, 
as her white lids were downcast and her 

olden lashes rested on a very pink cheek, 
t is doubtful whether sne was contew 
ing the pretty sight just then; bot the pretty 
sight which the young barrister was 
enjoying was not the mees with the 
gay coata and satin-cvated horses, but 
a slender golden-baired girl on @ pretty 
roan imare, who looked just trightened 
enongh to add to ber prettiness, 

There were several ladies in the field, 
most of whom “looked like business,’’ as 
Lord de la Poer said in his languid tenor 
as he glanced at their short hunting-babits, 
tigutly-braided hair, and business-like ap- 
pearance. 

Most of them too were surrounded by 
riders chatting and laughing and discussing 
the probabilities of a good run. 

But presently, as the hounds began to 
work, the horsemen fo the excitement 
ot their little flirtations for the greater one 
of the chase, and cantered about or took up 
positions which they considered most favor- 
able, 

Lord de la Poer was still in) Dolly's im- 
mediate vicinity, looking somewhat sulky 
and annoyed,and casting occasional looks of 
sovereign displeasure at the young man 
whose hand still rested lightly on Dotly’s 
bridal; but Miss Daunt, if she perceived his 
vexation, did not take the slightest heed of 


: it. 


She sat fecling pleasantly excited, and 
just sufficietly alarined to make Lloyd Mil- 
ner'’s protection delightful, and looking like 
arose in June with her sweet rose-lhued 
cheeks and siniling blue eves. 

At last a fox was found at the other end of 
the cover, and away galloped the field, 
Lloyd Milner lingering fora moment by 
Dolly's side, reassuring her with a bright 
tender sinile as he saw the anxious look she 
cast on hit, satistied himself that Lady Go- 
lightly would bebave perlectly; and the 
next minute Dolly and her groom were lett 
sole possessors of the field. 

Dolly looked after the swift horses and 
then with «little sigh turned Lady Go- 
lightly’s head, and rode quietly home- 
wards, with flushed cheeks and sweet lips 
which looked as if they held a happy 
secret, 

“Is Mrs, Dauntin the morning-room ?” 
she asked, as she stood for a momentin the 
pretty oak-paneiled hall, ber habit caught 
up over her arm. 

“Mrs. Daunt is ont, ma’am,’’ was the 
servant's unexpected reply. 

“Out?'’she repeated, in surprise. ‘*'Walk- 
ing ?”’ 

‘No, ma‘am. Mrs. Daunt is out driv- 
ing.”’ 

The tnystification on the pretty face deep- 
ened, 

“Driving !’ she repeated. “In the pony- 
carriage ?”’ 

“Yos ma’am., Mrs, Daunt went quite 
alone.”’ 

“Without Hart?” asked Dolly qnickly, 
almost incredulous, knowing that Sidney 
was but a tiond charioteer. 

“Yes, ma’am.,”’ 

“How foolish—how imprudent of her!” 
Dolly thought, as she went slowly up-stairs 
to cuange her habit. ‘Those ponies are 
so uncertain, and Sidney seemed so un- 
well this morning. It was worse than fool- 
ish ?”’ 

Thoughts of Sidney's imprudence occu- 
pied ber lor some few minutes; then pleas- 
anter thoughts came—thoughts of the gray 
eyes which had looked so tenderly and _ re- 
assuringly into hers, of the hand which had 
touched bers so kindly; and Dolly forgot 
everything else in the absorbing de- 
light of that vision than whicn there is 
nothing in life so sweet—love’s young 
dream. 

Meanwhile the Cotley hounds were hav- 
ing a fairly good time of it. 

Attera burst of some fifty minutes, which 
leit some of the tield in the rear, the fox 
got into a dense beech-wood and kept dodg- 
ing about it for an hour anda hall, puzzling 
the scent repeatedly, keeping the huntsinen 
winding in and out ainong the trees, risk- 
ing their horses’ legs in rabbit-holes, and, 
tinally eee out at the other side of the 
wood, altowed them to sight hitn for a mo- 
inenut as he disappeared over the crest of 
some rising ground. 

The excileinent was intense, and sbared 
equally by dogs, horses, and nen. 

Lady Colley, on her large-boned chestnut 
was well to the tore, Sir John Cotley and 
Stephen Daunt weve leading. 

The Hunt bad thinned considerably, tor 
soine had been thrown out, and one or two 
of the less enthusiastic had been alarmed at 
the pace and the stiff ground; but Lloyd 
Milner was keeping up well with the rest, 
although his borse was showing signs of 
distress, While the Karl was riding beside 
hin neck to neck. 

Straight before chem were two meadows, 
separated by atbick hedge from a ploughed 
field, into which the fox darted, the hounds 
yelling at his heels; but Reynard bad 
cunning as well as speed by which to escape 


} frou lis pursuers, 


He doubled; the hounds dashed on, and 
for a iwinute the scent was lost, then found 
again; and they went on pell-mell over the 
stiff ground. 

Midway across the field many of the 

Spulled up, deterred bya leap which 


i t . 
‘ Led t n at eenad A Digh JUICK-set 
y ve two ditchus—a 
nany co 1 take 
“ i i back, ne or two turned 
to tind another way; only three rode at the 


juup—Sir John Cotley, bis wite, and Ste. 
phen Daunt. 


It was foolish daring | one only 
justifiable by the intense e nt of the 
inoment. 


her husband followed,slipped,but 
mets sey te scrambled on. Kr 
ilner, glancing back mo- 

aie etiee the horse stumble and 
headlong into the ditch, throwing his 
over bis ° 

The next wninute the horse was carsering 
madly after the bounds; but Stephen Daunt 
lay where he had been thrown, stunned 
and inotion less. 


Lady Cotley’s horsé took it like @ bird; 
regained 





CHAPTER X. 


AVING devoted nearly an hour to her 
pretty innocent dream of g.rlish love 
and future happiness, Dolly roused 

serself, with a little self-reproach at her 
idleness, and, leaving ber room, ran down 
lightly tothe observatories to gatber flow- 
ers for the reception-rooms, a task she had 
arrogated to herself when Sidney, who at 
the Gray House had made itan unfailing 
duty—it being such a eae lan- 
guidly given it up, eaying the gardeners 
night do it. 

It was a labor of love to Dolly so she 
lingered over it, toying with the fragrant 
Llossoins, arranging them with an artistic 
appreciation of their colors and hues, filling 
the old china bowls with roses and the 
slender Venetian specimen-glasses with 
buds of rare loveliness, until the drawing- 
room and Sidney’s boudoir were fragrant 
with blootn. 

She was still lingering over her pleasant 
task when a footman came to ask her it 
luncheon was to be served, or whether they 
were to wait for Mrs Daunt. 

Dolly stared violently to find that the 
luncheon-bour had chimed some twenty 
minutes previously, and that Sidney had 
not yet returned. 

“Are yousure Mrs. Daunt has not re- 
turned ?”’ she said, in dismay, looking up 
trom her flowers, 

“Quit® sure, ma’am,’’ replied the man 
decidedly. 

“T will wait balf an hour,’ Dolly said 
hesitatingly. ‘Mrs, Dauntdid not tell me 
thatsne would not be at home for lun- 
cheon.”’ 

She spoke quietly, hiding her peaee as 
much as possible, with a vague conscious- 
ness that ber fears were absurd and ridicu- 
lous; and, when the nan had left her, she 
tried to resuine her occupation. 

But the eftort was vain; the fragrant blos- 
sous had lost all charm for ber, and she 
threw them aside and went over to the 
window, anxiously looking out and 
listening for the sound of Sidney's carriage. 
wheels, 

The gray misty morning had grown into 
a dull dreary day. 

The mist had become rain—a fine, drizz- 
ling, wetting rain, which hung heavily over 
the trees in the avenue, and inade every- 
thing look soinbre and melancholy. The 
sky was leaden-hued and scowling, and, 
early in the day though it was still, the 
rooms looked dark and gloomy, notwith- 
standing the cheery firelight. 

Whither could Sidney have gone? Dolly 
wondered anxiously, going to the window 
for the twentieth tiine in as many minutes, 
and peering out anxiously into the inisty 
rain. 

She had said so decidedly that she would 
not go out, that her head ached too inuch to 
allow her to drive to Cotley, and now she 
was out in her pony-carriage, without a 
servant, inthe rain. Ob, surely there was 
801n6 tnistake—she had left a message which 
they had forgotten to deliver! 

Ringing the bell, Dully desired the serv- 
ant who anewered it to tell Mrs. Daunt's 
tnaid to come to her; and, when the coquett- 
ish little Frenchwoman appeared, she ques- 
tioned her closely,but obtained no inforina- 
tiou likely to lessen her anxiety. 

Madame had ordered the pony-carriage 
immediately after mademoiselle and ces 
messieurs had departed. 

She seemed in great haste,and had spoken 
quite Sharply to Hart, who had however 
brought the carriage round as sood as it was 
possible. 

Madaine had refused to allow Hart's 
attendance, and had gone quite alone, ani 
she—Josephine—had really not dared w 
rewmoustrate. 

“Madame did not say where she was go- 
ing?’ queried poor Dolly, sorry beyond 
words that she had questioned the Frencb- 
woinan, who had all her countrywoimen’s 
talent and love for intrigue, and whose 
significant looks were very displeasing to 
the sensitive young girl. 

“Oh, no!’ Josephine said, tightening her 
lips,with an expression which said as plain 
as any words that, if madame had not 
wished to keep her destination secret, she 
would not bave gone out unattended. 

“I should think she bad gone to Lambs- 
wold to see iny mother,”’ said Dolly, affect- 
ing a careless manner. That will do, Jose- 
phine. Tell Mills that be may bring a .un- 
cheon.”’ 

Dolly made a feint of eating luncheon, 
and returned to the drawing-room, rest]es« 
and uneasy, telling herself that ber fears 
were ridiculous and ungrounded, but una- 
ble to subdue them nevertheless, It was 
the first time that Sidney had driven out 
unattended,and her ponies had been a vers 
recent purchase. 





Dolly tried to console herself by thinking 
that ill-news traveled apace, and that, 
anything had happened, she would hav: 
k wn it by now; butthe attempt wasa 

®t 4 failure, and finally she took up be! 
position in one of the deep seats.of the ba 


| windows, and sat, half shrouded by the 


beavy Eastern-looking curtains, Jooking 
out into the gray misty October day, a!! ber 
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pleasant thoughts of the morning sw allowed 
up bv her anxiety. 

How would she face Stephen on his re- 
turn, she woudered, ifshe had to tell him 
that Sidney had met with an accident, had 
been hurt—killed perhaps? How would 
he bear it? 

Ob, itesuld aot be! Sarety, surely she 
was safe at Lambawold; or perttaps she had 
taken shelter elsewhere from the rain, and 
was waiting tor it to clear off. 

Thea suddenly deciding that it was fool. 
ist to remain in this agony of suspense 


when she could so easily relieve it by send- | 


jag amounted groom to Lambswold, she 
sprang off the cushioned window-seuat, and 
was just gong to carry ber intention into 
effect, when the sound of a borse’s hooi's 
rapidiy approaching struck upon her eer, 
and she turned back to the window. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Tables Turn 


BY E. W P. 











LARGE, old-tashioned, quaint gray 

stone house, witha green, close-clip- 

ped Jawn, extending down to a very 
picturesque portion of the Avon, 

Seated on the lawn were three young 
ladies in summer toilets with broad straw 
hats, 

Two were at work; while the darkest, 
prettiest, though sinallest, was reading 
aloud. 

Suddenly, blended with the »ousical dip 
of vars, tae still, calin air was broken by a 
strong, clear, manly voice singing: 


**When the lads of the village, 
Merrily ah !—merrily ah {"" 


“It's Tom! It’s dear old Tom !”’ cried the 
two girls who were dressed alike. ‘“He’s 
rowed up from Chessermill. Come,George, 
come.”’ 

Georgie, their cousin, appeared by no 
means backward, and the three cagerly 
hastened down to the rivor. 

Searcely had they reached the edge than 
a light skiff,in which sata handsome young 
Englist. Saxon of about five-and-twenty, 
shot fromthe shadow of the willows to 
their very feet. 

“Here I am, girls!’ he cried, cheerily, 
shipping his oars, and casting the tmooring- 
rope round a post placed on purpose, 

“Yes, here you are, singing as much out 
of tune as ever,”’ said Georgie, roguishly. 

“Now,please don’t begin your rg 
laughed Rosie, the youngest sister, “ ye 
are so glad you’ve come, Tom, whether in 
tune or not. We have something to tell you 
and soinething for you to do.” 

“Really? Prithee, fair sister, expound,”’ 
he rejoined, walking up the lawn, a sister 
on either side of him,though his eyes often- 
est sought out Georgie. 

“But first,” asked Lenore,the elder,“*how 
long are you going to stay here?” 

“Whiteball has given me a week. My 
luggage comes by road.”’ 

“Capital! Now let us sit down, and we 
will tell you.’’ 

The girls sat in a kind of semicircle ; 
while Tom laid his whole length before 
them, his elbow on the grass, his cheek on 
his hand. 


“Now,” he asked, “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Lenore, who by general 
acclaim. was nominated spokeswoman, 


‘‘you must know, Torn, that there is a cer- 
tain room in this house papa has just bought 
which is said to be haunted.” 

‘‘Nonsense.”’ 

“But it istrue. Papa would not let us 
know when he bought the place, but we 
soon heard it from the people about here, 
lie, however—as you—says it’s all non- 
sense.” 

“Being a sensible, practical man,” inter- 
polated ‘Tom, 

“Ah; still he gives.us full leave to test 
it.” 

“And are you going to?” 

“We wish to, therefore want you to sleep 
there one night, Toin.’’ 

“Want me!”’ 

“Yes; sothat you may inform us,” re- 
marked Georgie, very gravely, ‘whether 
there is a ghost or not.” 

“Really J feel exceedingly obliged,’ 
laughed Toin, “but I don’t quite see the 
joke, lam not anxious for « ghostly ac- 
q uaintance.”’ 

“Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Georgie, with a 
glance that sent the blood to her cousin’s 
eheck,. “J didn’ttbink you were & Cow- 
ard "’ 

‘ Coward! Come now, Georgie, that’s too 
bad,’’ he cried, 

“Well, I think it cowardly,” responded 
the young lady, pursing ber pretty little 
mouth. 

“I don't believe in ghosts any more than 
uncle does; and [ want to sleep there, only 
ie will not let me.” 

“I should think not,” said Tom, with 
jlick approval. “But what kind of ghost is 

” What ts the Story ?”” 


“Why, they say yearsand years ago the | 


eiress of this large estate, tor it was a large 
Slate then, was one night cruelly inurdered 
‘iu that rooin by her cousin, who, on her 
ivath, inberited the property; ever since 
‘hich period the lady’s ghost, attired in 

11t6, pays the apartment a visit regularly 


twelve o'clock midnight,”’ and as Lenor« 
there was a tremor in her voice. 
augved Tom, contemptuous 
DS 
wil] noteven passthe door afte 


irk,’ reinarked Georgie, with a toss of the 
bead, 


‘But don’t you quiz them, Master Torn, 
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| for you, also, are too frightened to face it!" 
| “What cowardice!’ witha little shrog. 
| “I dectare, itany man loved ine, and 


; found he wasa coward, I'd never, never | 


tunrry hit!" 

Perhaps it was accident, perhaps it was 
intentional, but Georgie’s dark eyes rested 
| Cn Totn as she spoke. 

“There goes papa !’’ cried Rosie,at the in- 
stant starting up,as a tall, elderly tman 
passed along the terrace in front ot the 
house, “Let us tell hin Tom has come.” 

**Let us all go to him,” said Tom. 

They rose,aud the sisters went on before; 
but Tom somehow maaaged to drop a little 
behind with his cousin. 
| “So, Georgie,”’ he said, “you wouldn’t 
| imarry @ ian who wasa coward, I hope you 
| neant that for me, because you might marry 
| me itl were not, 

“Oh. deur coz, you know how I love you! 
“I'd face all the ,hosts in Christendom if 
you would only say you would be my 
wife!” 

“Yet you will not tace a probable one, 
Tom," she laughed. 

“1 will without demur,if you would only 
say ‘yes.’ Georgie,”* he whispered, earn- 
one “Ghosts shouldn’t frighten me!’’ 

“I'd like to have that proved. I am notso 
certain,” she rejoined, saucily,as they caine 
up to the rest, 

“Well, Tom,” exclaimed Mr. Harrison, 
“these stupid girls tell ine they want you to 
sleep in the haunte droom,for our old house 
is respectable enough to possess one.’’ 

“So I hear, sir, and will willingly test its 
ghostly character, if you have no objec- 
tion.” 

“None in the least, 
make this proviso—l’ll 
used, 

“Should anything appear, it will not be 
supernatural—in which Ino more believe 


ny boy, 
have no 


only I'l 
tirearins 


than that the moon is made of green 
cheese.”’ 

So it was agreed that Tom should sleep 
there. 


“T hope he will see nothing,’’ said the 
sisters, 

“IT hope he wil,’ said Georgie, “and 
prove his courage.’’ 

“T shan’t sleep a wink to-night,”’ remark - 
ed Rosie, as they saw Tom disappear down 
the long corridor. 

“IT don’t think I shall 
Georgie, very thoughttully. 

The neat tnorning Toin’s appearance at 
the breakfast-table was anxiously expected, 
When he came, his expression wax certain- 
ly serious, 

“Well,” siniled Mr. Harrison, ‘what did 
you see Tom? Giles Scroggins’ ghost, or 
anything else?” 

“TI can’t quite say, sir,’? answered his son. 
“I certainly thought once I saw something; 
but I was so dead tired, that my half-dazed 
brain may have played tne atrick. Conse- 

uently, would rather say nothing until 
‘ve had another night’s experience.’ 

“Sleep there again !’’ ejaculated the girls, 
Georgie loudest. 

““Assuredly!’ 

Toim’s account but halt satisfied his fein- 
inine hearers. 

“I'm sure he has seen something,’’ said 
Lenore, when they were alone. 

“I’m certain of it!’ coincided Georgie. 
“But he is going to snow how brave he is. 
Why can’t the silly tellow couless and have 
done with it ?” 

Tom had seen something. 

About midnight, in the farthest corner of 
the room he had beheld a shawowy female 
form, draped in grayish-white, occasionally 
waving its arms, while faint sighs burst 
from the lips. 

He had felt startled, alarmed. He had 
tried to think it the moonlight ; but glanc- 
ing at the window, he saw there was 
none. 

So he had laid and looked half frightened 
and half ashamed of being so. 

Abruptly, however, remneinbering Geor- 
gie’s words, he cared for nothing else ; and 
being partially dressed, leaped up and ad- 
vanced towards tbe ghost. For a second 
there was no alteration. 

Then it rapidly inelted away—there was a 
click—and when Tom reached the corner— 
it was einpty ! 

Can there really be ghosts, he thought, 

roping his way back to bed. Iinpossible ! 
Fet—his eyes turned to his pistol-case— 
that might prove; but no—it wouldn't 
do! 

The second night the same aga | occur- 
red—only this tine the spectre had sighed 
and moaned, and wrung its hands as in dir- 
est distress, but it did not wait for Totn's 
advance. 

It vanished after a few moments. 

“Tt’s curious, to say the least of it,”’ he 
meditated, wtevny 9 a light, and sitting on 
the side of his ° 

Then taking the candle, he carefully ex- 
amined the apartment. : 

It was a spacious oak-paneled room, with 
high casemented windows, Mr. Harnson 

roposed to tarn itinto a ballroom, when, 

e had laughed, tiie ghosts would have a 
happy time of it. 
| But‘Tom could discover neither ghost nor 
| human. 
| "The door was locked as he bad left it; the 
windows securely fastened. 

“Iv’s confoundedly singular!’ he re- 
peated, finally throwing himself on the 


much,’’ agreed 





bed. 

The next morning he told exactly what 

ui occurred. 

Mir. Harrison pooh-pooh’d it leciaring 

- ay imatior t he was 
, | ims Dut I v 
1 LOO 815 1 BEC 

vy I .ced Is haunt 

kor a second Georgie appeared defeated ; 
she pouted, gi anced at her cup, then ex- 


\ claimed, with charining consistency : 


“I don't and I won’t believe there are 
hosts! As ancle says, Tow lias been de 
uded !"’ 

“Well, Tom is going to give it another 
trial,”” laughed the young fellow. 

“Oh, no, don't do that !’’ exclaimed Geor- 
gie, quickly. “We've had enough of it!” 

“I Jon’t think so,” rejoined Tom, de- 
lighted a’ this involuntary interest. “And 
if it comes a third time, Til take it for a 
sign—"’ 

“Or what ?"’ 

“bat I have proved my courage,"’ he 
whispered, “and merited the reward for 
facing a gbost.”’ 

“There are no ghosta,"’ persisted Geer. 
gie, blushing. 

“Then you do not believe me?" 

“I fancy you were deceived.” 

That nightthe sisters implored Tom to 
sleep in his own bedrooimn ; to which Geor- 
wie, the bold disbeliever, even added her 
entreaties, 

They fancied that he had been more 
frightened than he cared to confess, for he 
had been reinarkably quietand thoughtful 
all day, had kept aloo! from them, and 
i tc about the house like a ghost him- 
self. 

But Tom was firm. 

He said he was resolved to believe his 
eves and brain had deceived him un- 
less the poor lady-ghost appeared a third 
time. 

“Bat suppose she inay not come again ?”’ 
suggested Georgie. 

“Then I'tn resolved to sleep in*this room 
until she does,or put it all down as nervous 
bosh and optical delusion !"’ 

With that Master Tom strode off to his 
| haunted bed-chainber, while tho girls crept 
along to theirs, 

Searcely had midnight ¢himed, for some- 
where, no doubt, it did chime, though not 
in Mr. Harrison’s house, thanin the dark 
corner of the oak-paneled apartinent aguin 
appeared the the shadow figure. 

That it was a woinan's there could be no 
doubt. 

he loose grayish draperies flowed roand 
it, drooping froin the waving arms, while 
a gray mist apparently enveloped the 
head. 

It repeated the same evolutions as on the 
weet ees oceasion, only its moans and to- 

ens of grief were tore egieey 4 x press- 
ed; butafter all, this night was de 
be materially different. 

As the ghost’s time for departure ar- 
rived, lo! and behold, there was another 

host! 

The last was taller, clothed 








stined to 


eutirely in 


| white, and standing behind the first, franti- 
| 


eally waved its long arms with a_ hollow, 
sepnichral moan. 

Evidently, however, the smaller spirit 
hadn'texpected this ghostly companion, 
for, perceiving it, with a ringing shriek it 
fled towards the bed, crying : 

“Oh! Tom, Tom, save me! 
ghost, and it’s here! Save 
me !"’ 

But noe Ton sprang to her rescue. Cnly 
the taller ghost pursued, exclaiming, in a 
very earthly voice, and amid much earthly 
laughter: 

“So, Miss Georgie, [’'ve caught you have 
I! ‘The tables are nicely turned, unon my 
life.” 

“Tom! gasped Georgie, the smal!ler 
spectre, plucking the grav gauze from about 
her head, “is it you? Oh! what does it 
mean ?”’ 

“Only that I’ve discovered the ghost,”’ 
laughed ‘tom. ‘The second night I sus- 
pected the unsubstantiality of my visitor, 
and employed the next day in minutely ex- 
aimining iny room, which led to the discov- 
ery of asecret sliding panel, which con- 
ducted into a passage that had another out- 
let in the corridor near your room, I 
speedily divined who was my = tiady- 
ginost.’’ 

“Oh, Tom,’ she murmured, half angrily, 
“i's a shane you should so trighten ine. I 
can searcely stand, 

“T really thought you a spectre. 
own it 


“I have 
brave.”’ 

‘Ton, can you forgive me?” 

“If you will only reward ine for facing 
the ghost, Georgie.”’ 

Tom," she inughed, “this 
to play Romeo and 
lets. 

“Oh! she added, hearing steps hasten- 
ing along the corridor, “do keep ny secret, 
Tom. Do, please!’ she added, imploringly, 
as she fled through the panel. 

But the secret did creep out next day— 


There is a 
ine — save 





Yos—I 
I wanted to test your courage—and 


tested yours, who were so 


isn’t a time 
Juliet—nor the tol- 


and the laugh—-as the tables were turned 
on Georgie, who, trying & frighten Tom, 
had been awtfully = frightenen  her- 
self, 


Georgie angrily declared she would never 
forgive ber cousin. 

Bot it was supposed she did, forthe first 
| ball held in the haunted rooin was in cotn- 
| memoration of their wedding-day. 

_—_- © ——-— - 

THEY werea Beaton couple, who 
been tnarried but a few weeks and had 
just poe to housekeeping. As the hus- 
| band stood at thearea door one tmorning, 
with the market basket in his hand, his 
bride threw her aruis around bim and said: 
‘*‘Do you indeed love ine so very mach, 
Bradtord ?” “Bunker Hill Monument tnay 

fall,’’ he answered with enthusSiasin, ‘dut 





had 


. Ai 4 ‘ 4 “ e 
vered and veiled in nature; art brings 
out, and give it more tranuspareut 

{| for uud, 


ee -_——— 
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Bric-a- Brac. 


SHAKSPEARE's DEATHS.—lhere are in 
Shakspeare’s plays about ninety deatin 
taking pla‘ either on the stage or jimune- 
diately behind, The modes of death are va- 
rious, Cold steel—the dayger or the awor:| 
—acoou nts for about two-thirds of the whole; 
twelve persons die from old age or decay; 
seven are beheaded; five die of laoning: 
two by strangling; one from a fal; one is 
drowned, three die by snake bites, and one 
is thuinped to death with a sand bag. 

Moses MENDELSSOHN.— This pretty 
story ™ told of the founder of the Mendel« 
sebn family. He wasatlumpback, and a 
young Hamburg maiden rejected his love- 
suitin consequence. When wishing her 
adieu, she said, ‘Do you really think that 
inarriages are inade in heaven, asthey say?’ 
“Yes, indeed,’ be replied; ‘and something 
especially wonderful bappened me. At 
the birth ofa child proclamation is inade in 
heaven that he or she shall marry such and 
such aone, When I was born, iny future 
wite was also named; but at the same time 
it was said, ‘Alas, she wid have a dreadful 
bump on her back!" “O God,''I then said, 
“a detorined girl will beoome eabittered, 
whereas she should be beautiful. Give te 
the huinp, and let the maiden be well 
favored and agreeable.’ The sophistry 
bad its reward and they were married. 

NOURISHMENT.—The simplest method 
of taking nourishinent by animals is by 
absorption through theskin. The tapeworm 
for example,bas neither mouth nor stoinach 
but imbibes the digested food of the animal 
it infosta, Many other aniinals, especially 
insects, live upon liquid food, but obtain it 
by suction,through a special orifice or tube. 
Thus we find a mouth or sucker furnished 
with teeth for lancing the skin of animals, 
as in the leech; abristle-like tube fitted for 
piercing, a8 in the inosquito; a sharp sucker 
arined with barbs, to fix it securely during 
the actof sucking, asin the louse, and a 
long, flexible proboscis, asin the butterfly. 
Bees have » hairy, channelled tongue, and 
flies have one terminating in alarge fleshy 
knob, with or with litthe knives at the 
base tor cutting the skin; both lap rather 
than suck their food. 


WHat A Mousrt Dip.—A lady, whilst 
engaged in the pursuit of her domestic 
duties, encountered a mouse in the flour 
barrol. Now most ladies, under similar 
circumstances, would have uttered a few 
genuine shrieks, and then sought safety in 
the gdrret; this one possessed more than the 
ordinary degree of genuine courge. She 
summoned the man-servant and told him to 
yet the gun, cali her dog, and station bim- 
self at & convenient distance. Then she 
clainbered half-vay upstairs and commenced 
t» punch the flour barrel with a pole. 
Prosently the mouse made its appearance 
on the floor, The dog at once went in pur 
suit. The man fired, and the dog dropped 
dead, The lady tainted and fell down the 
stairs; and the inan, thinking that she was 
killed, and fearing that he would be 
arrested for murder, disappeared, and he 
has not been seen since. The tnouse es 
| eaped, 

Succkss UNDER DIFFICULTIES.—A nan 
who by dint of sheer courage and energy 
overcane alinost insupeaable difficulties, 
and showed that life, even when it seems 
alinost a curse, may be well worth living, 
died recently at Arare, inthe canton of 
Geneva, Jean Trottot, the manin question 
was born in 1851, without hands and with- 
out feet. His short arins were pointed; and 
his legs, such as they were, not being avail- 
able for progression, he was able to inove 
only by twisting his body troin side to side, 
llis case greatly interested the surgeons of 
the neighborhood, and local Barnutns nade 
the parents offers to turn the ehild’s ini 
fortune to aceount by exhibiting him. But 
| these offers were invariably. declined, and 
when Jean was old enough he was sent to 
school, In writing he held his pen at the 
bend of the elbow, and as he grew older he 
took great interest in) husbandry, became 
an active haymaker, used the reins with 
dexterity, and was so good ashot that he 
often carried off the tirst prize at the village 
irs. He enjoved, too, some reputation for 
sayacily, was consulted by his neigbors on 
linatters of importance, and has lett a 
| widow and four children amply provided 
| for. 
| ADAM'S FootrrRIntT.—Adam’s Peak isan 
| 
| 








object Of nore than ordinary interest lo the 
| traveler, because on its Buininit there is a 
| ylwantic footprint; to account for it there are 
| various legends, and at dawn its elonyated 
shadow,some four score iniles long, belaves 
in the inost mysterious manner. It is no 
wonder that the Cingalese regard the Peak, 
soinetiines hiding its heat in the clouds, 
with superstitious veneration. The toun- 
tain rises like a sugar loaf to a height of 
7,420 feet above the level of the sea, It is 
about forty-five niles FE. 8. E. of Coloinbe, 
in the Island of Ceylon, and commands a 
view of the islandanudsceneryof unexainpied 
imagnificence, which the Mohaninedains 
have associated with our first parents, as 
they account for the footprint on ite sun it 





by saying that Adam impressed it there 
when taking his last look of Eden. The 
Hfiindoos say the linpression was tnade by 


their god Siva; whereas the sSuddhists, 
who have charge of the Peak, say thats 
Buddha left his tnark there, ' essing his 
n the hard wranite sul { with is 
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There te a chord In every beart 
A waken’d by one word alone, 
A word we Uiink of when we part, — 


A little word. we eall it "‘Heme.’’ 


Home isa spot we ne er forget, 
Though many years have past away, 
Since on thal spot we've stood, and yet 

It seems as “twere but yesterday. 


Twas there our happiest hours were spent; 
There childhood’ s «weet but Geeting dream, 
That dream of tnnocence, war dreamt 
The lnnoeence was but a dream ! 


The innocence we dreamt away, 
“Tis gullt alone that now remaine; 
Ali! that we could but dream away, 
Like Innocence, Urowe gullty stains! 


Hiome le a port, from which to steer 
(our bark we long the world to roam, 

We love the talse, though glittering «phere, 
Which breathes of all bul truth and bome! 


Iiiane te a placc whieh we may treat 

With cold contempt and withering sneers; 
Vet ‘tis the plice to which our fret 

Will trace their steps tu after yeare. 


And when again we view the spot, 


Phere’s not a look, a word, a tone, 
(hur bearte will then remember not 

Which epeaks of youth, and breathe sofhome! 
The sight of home will cause a tear 

Podim the eve: and when we speak, 
The ‘lee willl falter as we bear 

Chur slighted home, the heart will break, 
tat if our howe has ever been 

A hallow’ d spot then will the heart 


Khe raptured as we view the scene 


Iwill faster beat, bul never part! 


Stronger Than Pride. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF “WRAKER THAN A 


WOMAN,” “A GOLDEN DAWN," 


OWHICH LOVED HIM BEST,” 
ETC, 


ETC., ETC., 





CHAPTER XIV.—[ CONTINUED. ] 


HAVE not realized it yet,’ he answer- 
| od. “IT have never had any hope, Lady 

L.tlins——’’ 

“Are you going to call me Lady Lilias,’’ 
khe interrupted, ‘afterall the nice pretty 
things | have said to you? = Itsoems very 
formal. When papa is pleased with me, he 
calla me ‘Lily.’” 

“Hemust call vou ‘Lily’ always then,” 
said Vane. “Ll am trying to realize it; but 
I cannot. 

“f feel dazed and blinded, as though I 
had been looking atthesun. Oh, Lily, sweet 
can it be true that vou love ine?” 

“T do love you,” she replied. 

“Can it be true that you will 
wite ?” 

“*Yos, if you ask 
“But, Vane, you have 
yet.”’ 
~ He drew the beautifal head wown 
his breast. 

“Will you be inv wife, ny beloved ?" he 
asked. 

The answer contented him, 

Half an hour afterwards they were 
by the lilies in the moonlight, and he 


be 


my 


answered, 
asked 


me,’’ she 
not 


upon 


still 
was 


slowly beginulng to understand his posi- 
tion. 
“What will Lord Audley say?’ he 
asked. 


Lady Lilias laughed. 

“He will suv that] have chosen wisely 
and well,’’ she replied. ‘It is an old prom- 
ise between us that he should give me full 
liberty on that point. He liked you very 
much, and Il think he will be delighted.” 

“What will the world say? Ah, wy darl- 
ing, the world will say you have thrown 
yourself away !"" 
~ +] am content,’ she replied. “I shall 
have love and happiness with you. I should 
have neither away from you.” 

Andin that hour of supreme biiss and 
triumph he never gave even one thoughtto 
the one secret of his life. 

Her love bad graced him and placed him 
by her side. 

“In the warinth of bis triumph he forgot 
that he was keeping any secret from 
her, 


CHAPTER XV. 


fP\EL it tome all over again; I cannot 
believe it. I spent the whole night look- 
ing at the inoon and the stars, trylug 
to find out whether I was dreaming or 
really happily awake.” 

Vane was speaking. 

Lady Lilias had gone to the conservatory 
where she went every morning to look a{ 
the flowers, and he had followed ber. 

“Itis all quite true, and no dream,” she 
answered. ‘Why sbould it 
No man could give me more than you bave 
done, the whole treasure of your love and 
heart; such a gilt must honor any woman, 


You look as though you had not 
Slept. : ‘ 

“Jl am so happy, he said, “that I feel as 

[could never sieep again. 

It was strange that at Liis, the ver 
max 11s fe, Ene ryt, as igi 

exist, the secret of hist | 

His bewlldertnent of joy was » wreat that 
it never occurred to Lim. 

He waa bound iu all honor to tell Lady 


Lilias this secret. 
But every thought,feeling, and memory 
was werged in the one grand passion. lie 


"ne | 


not be true? | 


a 


remembered nothing except that she loved 
him. 

“Vane,"’ said Lady Lilias, ‘I have a little 
sentimental fancy of my own. Will you 
gratify it ?"’ 

“You know that I will,” be answered. 

“I should always like to think of yester- 
day as the bappiest day of our lives; and | 
think the happiest time of all is when two 
people love each other and no one knows 
their secret. 

“Let us keep ours two days longer; then 
of course you will go to Ulverscroft and 
see my father. 

‘The fact of our engagemen. should not 
be mentioned here until we have his sanc- 
tion.”’ 

“You are right,” he said. 

“So that we shall keep our secret for two 
days longer. I go bome then, and you 
may follow me, 

“Tt will be like having a little fairyland 
of ourown. But,” she added laughingly, 
“if itisto bea secret, you must not look so 
very fond of me, Vane.”’ 

‘*T cannot help it,” he said ; ‘*m 
is in my eyes whenever I 
you.” 

“You must not look at we then,”’ she re- 
plied, knowing that he could not help that 
either. 

“We shall have two perfectly happy 
days,"’she added, “We will nov talk about 
the past or the future; we will not inention 
the words ‘business’ and ‘marriage ;’ we 
will be lotus-eaters forthe time. Do you 
agree ?"' 

‘*T expect that I shall always agree with 
anything you say, iny beautiful queen, I 
do not see how it is to be avoided.”’ 

They nad one long suinminer day of unin- 

terrupted happiness, aday they never for- 
rot. 
m They spent the greater part of it under a 
grand <b eotarsunete Lady Lilias affected 
to be working diligently at soine intricate 
point-lace, and Vane held a book in his 
hands, of which he never saw one 
word, 

Lord Charnwood alcne detected that 
there was something unusual, and wisely 
held his peace, 

“If it be so,’? he thought, “it will be a 
splendid inaten for bim,and one of the most 
beautiful women in England will marry 
for love.” 

Not once during that day did Yane think 
of the Meadow Farm. 

It was brought to his inind by his Grace 
ot Ravsfort. 

While the ladies were preparing for din- 
ner, the young Duke came to him and ask- 
ed hiin, as there was time, to plav just one 
game of billards with him. Vane con- 
sented, 

“T cannot think,” said his Grace, 
has put you into such high spirits, 

I could teel the saine,”’ 

“You would if you had the saine cause,”’ 
laughed Vane. 

The Duke played wretchedly, and at last 
cried out— 


“Itis no use; laminabad way! Iain 
haunted by a dark beautiful face I saw yes- 
terday at the old farm-house. 

“T give you my word that at no Court in 
Europe have I seen a face half so beautiful 
| as hers, 
| ‘What are you looking at me in that way 
) for? Your face is as white as the chalk 
here. 

“Surely 
her ?”’ 

“Ido not know what you are talking 
about,”’ replied Vane. 

The Duke looked at him in utter wonder 
when he heard the tone of his voice. 

“What bas come over you, Vibart 7’’ he 
asked. ‘‘You look as though you had seen 
a ghost. 

“IT tell you I have been 
plight since yesterday. 

vor | 

“You did not go into the house with us. 
Sensible man! A sudden fancy seized Lady 
| Lilias to have a glas of milk, and we went 
| for it. 
| 


heart 
ook at 


“what 
I wish 





you were aot smitten with 


in a wretched 
Ah, now I remein- 





“T remember nothing butthe girl who 
brought it, and she made me think of the 


goddess Diana. 1 shall yo and see her 
again.’’ 
liad little Kate, who prayed Vane so 


earnestly to leave home and be inadea gen- 
tleinan, grown into such a bounie winsome 
girl that this blase young peer should rave 
about her? 

“IT whall go again,’’ repeated the Duke. 
“1 call it a shame tor a face and figure like 
that to be buried in an old farm-house.”’ 

Vane constrained himself to speak 
calinly. 

“How do you know it is buried ?”’ 
asked. 

“Because there is no one to appreciate it. 
Let that girl be dressed in silks and jewels, 
and there would not be a lady in England 
to equal her. 

“Why is your face so full of pain, Vi- 
bart?"’ 

“To hear you talk such nonserse. Leave 
the girl in peace. You would be both wick- 
ed and mean to atllemptto see ber again. 
| Leave her in peace.”’ 
| “I do not see, said the Duke 

“why I should not please myself. 
the use of being a Duke, and of 
| large rent-roll, if I cannot 
like ?"’ 
“The question it ‘what’ you would like,” 


he 





moodily, 

W hat is 
having a 
doas |] 


auswered Vane gravely. 

“T suppose you will think that I have 
gone mad. But what I should like at this 
present moment would be to go to the Mea 
dow Farm—vyou see I know name 4 
place—and 100K again atthe face I am sx 
charmed with, 

‘*That is the stvle of face I like, one with 
plenty ot life, a tine Splendid color, and 


animation, 


i **]—I do not see why I should not marry 


EVENING POST. 








such “gt if I like. What is the use of be- 
inga Duke if I may not do as I 
choone ?"’ 

“You must choose to do sensible and 
right things,’’ replied Vane. 

“] think I shall go over to-:norrow,” said 
his Grace, “and have another lung look at 
this hidden beauty. 

“Yes, 1 will to-morrow afternoon. I 
will give you the game; I cannot play. 
Her name is Kate, and, strange to say, Kate 
bas always been iny favorite naine. I shall 
try——”’ 

But here his Grace a gy for Lord 
Charnwood jo.ned them and he could say 
no more, 

He had said enough to inake Vane Fraser 
Vibart one of the most wretched of 
men. 

Suddenly he saw that to marry Lady 
Lilias without telling ber the truth wouid 
be to behave meanly and falsely, and to 
tell her the truth would at once cause their 
separation. 

n marrying the adopted son and heir of 
Sir Raye Vibart she was not losing caste ; 
but to marcy the son of a poor farimer was 
another thing. 

He could not say anything to her yet. She 
bad asked for two days of perfect happiness 
and one still remained. 

He must decide what was the best to be 
done, 

But in the meantime be must not forget 
Kate, 

It was difficult to realize that his pretty 
little sister had grown into such a beautiful 

irl. 

" Vane remembered his eS Bey 
that Kate would be a beauty. le must 
save her. 

A simple country girl like Kate would 
believe every word that the young Duke 
said to her—perhaps fall in love with hit, 
and end her life miserably; for Vane did 
not believe one word that the Duke had 
said about wuarriage. 

No matter what happened, they must not 
meet again. 

Vane wrote a little note and addressed it 


‘Miss Kate Fraser, 
“The Meadow Farm, 
‘“*Holwood.”’ 


The contents were— 


“My desrest Sister,—I am staying bere in 
the neighborhood at King’s Clyffe, I e¢an- 
not get over to the farin at present. CGiive 
my devoted love to my mother, my father, 
and Desford. Kate, will you walk over to 
King’s Clyffe to-morrow afternoon? You 
know the old oak called King Charlies’ Oak 
at the end of Clyffe Woods; will you be 
there by three o'clock? I want to 
speak to you most particularly. Do not fail, 
my dearest sister. From your loving bro- 
ther 

“VANE FRASER VIBART.” 


“She will come,” he said to himself, 
‘and I will keep her safe.” 

That evening all bis troubles were driven 
from his thoughts, for Lady Lilias detained 
bim by her side. 

She looked more queenly than ever, with 
red roses in her hair,and wearing a dress of 
dead-white silk. 

It was a night never to be torgotten for its 
bright happiness and keen delight. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


AM no better this morning.” laughed 

the Duke of Raysfort, when he met 

Vane. “IT am glad that I decided to go 
this afternoon.” 


“Atwhattime will you go?” asked 
Vane. 
“About four, I think,’ was the an- 
swer, 


In his heart Vane thanked Heaven that 
by that hour his sister would be safe with 
hit. 

It had seemed such an easy thing to say 
that he would meet her; but how was it to 
be done ? 

That morning, a8 soon as he came down- 
stairs, a lovely face siniled into his and a 
musical voice whispered to him, ‘One more 
day together !” 

le began to wonder how he shovld get 
away. 

Lady Lilias and Vane spent the morning 
on the green shaded banks of the river 
where the wild-flowers nade a carpet and 
‘he hedges were filled with bloom. 

He remembered i! always as the happiest 
of his life, for that morning she told hii 
how she loved him, what she had thought 
about him,how she had lamented ever hay- 
ing allowed pride and easte to interfere 
with her happiness. 

He told her what those two years had 
been to him. , 

Sne looked at him with a smile on her 
charming tace. 

“T have broken the com "she said. 
‘We were not to mention the past or the 
futare, but live in the present. 

She took upa# large oak-leaf, and, shap- 
ing it into a little boat, let it float down the 
&treain,. 

“That is just how we shall commit our 
destinies to the stream of time, Vane,’’ she 
said. 

Looking at her, so beautiful and so good, 





he wondered how he had been so fortunate 
as to win her, and why Heaven bad so su- 
perabundantiv blessed bitin. 

The hour for luncheon at King's Clyfle 


Was vw 9 
\ fen happened that during the 
war lays the ladies remained indoors. 
either resting or reading. 
On that day, when they left the dining 
| room, Vane whispered to Ladv Lilias— - 
“Take an hour’s rest; the sun is very 
warin. Ihave to go out to see some 


' 


one,”’ 


| all. 


| 





She nodded gaily, and went up the broad 
staircase, where a white marble ra stood 
with a basket of crimson flowers at her 
feet. 

Standing by the large window there, to 


lock at the sprays of jessamine that 
frained it, saw Vane crows the lawn and 
take the path which led to Clyfte 


Woods. 

No suspicion occurred to her. 

She thought it probable that he was goin 
to see une of the keepers—in fact, she di 
not trouble herself aa to whom he was go- 
ing to see, 

“I will meet Lim as he comes back,” she 
said to herself; “he will be pleased. I 
ane inake haste; he will not be very 

ong.’ 
She made herself look unwontedly at- 
tractive. 

She did not ring for ber maid,for she did 
not care that any one should know whither 
she had gone. 

It was to be asurprise for him, and to 
please him alone. 

She put ona most becoming walking- 
costume, with a charining hat; and the 
dead-gold hair and beautiful face looked 
like the heart of a flower. 

Asshe went along she hered some 
magnificent ion-flowers ; King’s Clyfte 
was fainous for thein. 

She siniled as she thought how pleased 
he would be, how his face would brighten 
and his eyes light up when he saw ber, and 
what a rush of loving words would come 
from his lips. 

Ah, bow well he loved her! And she? 
Her heart warmed to him. 

They had been made for each other, she 
believed. 

At last she caine to the end of the woods; 
but there was no sigu of him. 

It was a beautiful spot, with lovely vistas 
of greenwood glades, and cluinps of trees, 

rand in their age and magnificence. She 

ooked round, but Vane was not to be 
seen. 

She knew that he must be there. 

He had not passed her to return, and she 
could see the paths that led to the highway; 
but be was on none of them, 

Then she saw the great oak called King 
Charles’s Oak, among the boughs of which 
the king was sup to have been con- 
cealed for a night while the search raged 
hotly beneath biin. 

It was ap enorinous tree, and from one 
side of it surely there came the sound of 
voices ? 

She crossed the path, and then for one 
moment stood as though she were turned to 
stone, 

The lovely ross bloom left her face, the 
glad light died out in her eyes, and a quiver 
of pain compressed her white lips. 

“The proudest girl in England,”’ the 
queen of beauty and fashion, stood there 
wounded to the heart by what = she 
saw. 

A low moan of pain came trom her lips, a 
low moan that died away on the sweet suin- 
ner air. 

Under the spreading boughs of the tree 
stood her lover, Vane Fraser Vibart, the 
man she bad chosen froin the whole world 
to love and marry, bis handsome retined 
face bent over a girl who was talking most 
earnestly to him, bent too with an expres- 
sion of fondest affection upon it. 

She saw bium kiss the girl’s face, huld her 
bands in his, talk to ber must lovingly,and 
her beart almost stood still. 

Then the girl moved,and Lady Lilias saw 
thesame dark beautiful face that had charin- 
ed her at the Meadow Farm. 

“Tt is the girl from the farm-house,’’ she 
murinured. 

Then it seemed to Lady Lilias Audley 
“ she bad suddenly discovered the whole 
plot. 

She remembered how Vane had _ refused 
to enter the farm-house, how strangely he 
had behaved, and bow ill he had looked. 
She saw it all now. 


ae loved this beautiful dark-eyed 
girl! 

“And he would marry me for my 
wealth !"’ she added to herself. “I have 


been duped, betrayed, and deceived. |! 
have been insulted—and no Audley is ever 
insulted twice. 

“I will wait for him here and part from 
him bere. Let him keep the village beauty 
he has won !”” 

She stood erect in her indignant scorn,too 
angry just then to feel any pain, too indig- 
nant to feel any pity. 

With pitiless eyes and a white set face 
she saw him kiss the girl again. 

‘Those are the same lips that kissed me 
yesterday,”’ she said to herself. ‘Men are 
traitors !’’ 

She saw them walk hand in hand to the 
waite gate which gave access to the biy!i- 
r . 

There he kissed her n, and he sto! 
until she had vanisbed from his sight, bid- 
den by the turn of the road. 

There was a smile on his face as he '- 
turned, and Lady Lilias heard a snatch ©! 
soine gay love-song. 

Both smile and song died away as he s4¥ 
her standing there, white, silent, and 
tionless, her face full of indignant scour! 
and the passion-flowers in her hand. 

‘*Lilias !’’ he cried. 

Then a great fear came over him, and the 
two stood looking in silence at each 
other. 

She was the first to break it. . 

He came nearer to her, but she held UP 
her hand to stop bim. 

‘*Not one word,”’ she said in a low 
voice—“‘not a single word !”’ 

‘*Lilias !’’ ke’cried. 

‘Hush —silence—not one word ! 
You will never dupe me nor 
ine in. : 

“I know who that girl is, and why J 
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deceive 
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kissed her. How bave you dared so to mis- 
lead me?”’ 

And Vane, when he heard those words, 
“] know all,” believed at once that she 
knew that Kate was his sister, that she 
knew the story of bis humble birth, and 
accused hitn of deceiving her because he 
had never told it. 

But Lady Lilias bad no ot the 
truth, and believed tLat he was in love 
with Kate. 

“Lilias, will you listen ?’”’ he began. 

All the pride and anger of her nature 
were aroused, and shone in her face as she 
answered— 

“No, 1 will not listen! I bave no wish to 
hear why you have deceived me; and we 

rt this hour, never in life to meet again. 
lave you deceived me or not? Speak 
truthfully.” 

«I have,” he said, his head drooping on 
his breast. “I aave decived you; but lis- 
ten, Lilias.”’ 

“JT will not,’’ she answered, her 6 face 
flashing scorn and defiance. “I forgot 
much when I promised to marry you, and 
you have repaid me by deceit. You see 
these passion-flowers ? 

“Coming along, I gathered them for you. 
See how 1 destroy them! She tore thein 
into shreds and threw them upon the 
,round, 

“In the some way I tear from my heart 
all traces of love for you. I take back my 
promises. You have deceived me—go!’’ 

“For Heaven's sake, Lilias, listen! I 
meant to tell you. I would not have mar- 
ried you without——”’ 

““T refuse to listen to another word,” she 
said. ‘You add insult toinjury. Do you 
suppose I should have listened to such a 
story?” 

They still misunderstood each other. She 
was speaking of his supposed love for the 
girl, and he believed that she was speaking 
of his having concealed froin her the story 
of his birth. 

“I conld have forgiven you anything but 
this,” she went on bitterly—‘‘anything 
rather than deceit. We part now, and I bid 
you farewell.” 

“T teared it would be so. Oh, Lilias, can 
you not see wer I dared not tell you? I 
feared you would send me away.”’ 

“T can only think you mad,’ she said 
scornfully. ‘One hour I thought you 
a gentleman, a man of honor--truthful— 
noble. Now I know you to be a traitor— 

re) yo? 

“You will not hear me, Lilias ?”’ 

“I will not. A few false specious words 
froin you cannot make me forget what I 
have seen—what Iknow. Henceforth we 
are strangers.”’ 

‘“‘A condemned man 1s allowed to speak,’’ 
he pleaded. 

“A condemned man is not always a trai- 
tor. If you had, in the heat of anger, tried 
to slay me, I would have forgiven it. Cold- 
blooded wilful deceit I can never par- 
don.”’ 

He raised his miserable face to hers, 

‘“‘T see. Of course you could never par- 
don it. I was mad. I have been in Para- 
dise: now I go to utter darkness and de- 
spair. You are right; it was presumptuous 
madness,’’ 

She seemed surprised at bis words, not 
quite ee them. 

“Do not hate me if ever you think of 
ine,” he entreated ina low broken voice. 
**Remeimber only that 1 shall love you with 
my dying breath.” 

*(i00d-bye,”’ she said proudly, as she 
turned away, leaving him there alone. 

She did not see that he went to the spot 
where she had stood, and, kneeling, kissed 
the long grass that her feet had touched. It 
was all over, he thought. 

The darkness and chill of death and des- 
olation had fallen over hitwn,and the light of 
heaven shone over him no inore, 





CHAPTER XVII. 


T was all over, Vane thought, all ended, 
| and life with it. He could not re- 
turn. 

He had been so unutterably happy, so 
blessed, his life enriched with the very 
crown of all gifts; and now—— 

*] cannot face it again!’’ he cried. ‘I 
could not bear it. 1 wish to Heaven that I 
had never left home !”’ 

His aching heart turned to home. 

The love there never ftaitered, never 
altered. 

He might be ill or well, rich or poor, con. 
tented or miserable; it did not matter 
at home. 

At home his old father, his kind,come- 
ly, loving mother, ana his beautiful sister 
were al ways the saine. 

There was the centre of love, there was 
true comfort, true consolation. 

Ab, if he could but reach home and die 
there! 

He could never return to the life he had 
lost. 

Everything had ceased for him. He could 
work no more. 

He could never again take any interest in 
his profession. 

He did not care if he never rose froin the 
ground again—and yet he longed for ocom- 
fort at home. 

He raised his face, all wet with tears, to 
the bright blue sky. 

It was the second time that for her sake 
he had gone through such an agony; but 
from this—the second one—he should never 
rise. 

He bad been mad to think that one so 


eautiful, so proud, so peerless would be 
willing t verlook his feriority 
My life has been all a mistake,”’ he said | 


to himnself, 
up home. 


“Ir I had to begin 


“I ought never to have given 


life again, and 1 was 
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Offered a kin nm, I would eave 
. gdor Id not } 
Long hours passed before he left the spot 
where heart and love had been crushed 
within him. 

He had made up his mind to give all up 

— return home. 
© cared no longer about 
Ra "s heir. ai 
© hated the great world; he was weary 
d its honors, weary of lite,weary of every- 
would haane—at least ey lov 
him there. - ay Se 

He had fought so long that strength and 
ambition seemed de within him; he 
could fight no more. 

When he had been at home for some days 
he would write and tell Sir Raye; and the 
future could drift as it would. 

Ot what use was it to wear his soul away, 
to fret and fume, to do battle and fight? 
All that life could hold for hin was dead. 

He stretched out bis arins with a woetul 
cry. 
Ah, beautiful proud face—ah, scornful 
sweet lips! 

The me of thein would never die— 
it would be like the sting of a suake to hiin 
for all time. 

He would home. 

There would be comfort for him in the 
old chimney-corner. 

He must go backto King's Clyffe, he 
must say good-bye to Lord and Lad 
Charnwood—there was no need to tell 
oe that he had been beaten in the race of 

ite, 

Then he would go straight home. 

When he tried to walk, his limbs failed 
him—they had no strength. — 

He was like ainan who had drunk too 
inuch wine. 

He had to nerve himself and make a des- 
perate effort. 

He reached King’s Clyffe at last, praying 
Heaven that he inight not see the woman 
who had rejected him with such cruel 
scorn. 

She need not have been so cruel to him, 
he thought, although she was an LEarl’s 
daughter and he nothing but a poor farin- 
er’s son, 

There was no sign of Lady Lilias. 

Vane went to his room, packed his rt- 
manteau, and then asked to see Lord 
Charnwood. 

He told him that particular business com- 
pelled him to leave King’s Clyfte that very 
day. 

He thanked him warily for his kind- 


being Sir 


ess. 

He said everthing that was courteous and 
kind to Lady Charnwood, bade good-bye to 
Lady Fayne, and lett inessages for the rest 
of the guests. 

Before going away he wrote a letter to 
Lady Lil 

He might never see ber again; out sue 
should read the truth if she would not listen 
to it. 


**You wauid not listen to ine, Lady Lil- 
jas,’’ his letter began—‘‘you would not 
hear one word; but you have sent me from 
you. You have killed all that was bright 
and hopeful in me; you have made my life 
bare and desolate. 

‘‘Read what I have to say. I never in- 
tended to deceive you. I had but just rea- 
lised the fact that I must tell you all; and 
I had a faint hope that, even when you 
knew it, you would love me still. Ah ime, 
how futile and vain that*-hope was! 

‘Perhaps you have done wisely. From 

our high estate it is far to stoop to one so 
owly as myself. You shall know all the 
truth, you cannot despise me more. 

“You told me you Knew all, then you 
know that the Meadow Farin is my home, 
the spot where I was born, the home I now 
grieve ever to have left. 

“The father whoin you saw there at work 
is my father; the kindly comely woman 
who weloomed you is my mother; the bon- 
nie winsome girl who was with me under 
the oak is iny sister. 

“All talse pride, all false shame dies 
from ine as I write the words. I am proud 
of them, proud of their simple ways and 
loyal hearts. They would not have spurned 
me with proud biting words. 

“When I wasachild, I bad a talent for 
drawing and inventivg. Sir Raye Vibart 
when ill ana broken in health, was told to 
try the benefit of country air. 

‘*He caine to stay for a few weeks at our 
house; he was kind enough to think ine a 
genius, and offered to adopt me, two bring 
me up as his son and heir. 

**But he nade this one condition. I was 
to give up hoine, take his name, and those 
at come inust give upall claim two me, They 
did not like it, the simple loyal hearts who 
thought so much of hoine-love. 

“But for my sake they did it—because Sir 
Raye told them I was a genius, and he 
would make ine famous. 

“Ab, Heaven, what has faine brought to 
me except a broken heart? 

“T lett home; but through all those years 
the home-love never died. I sent them all 
that I could give—imoney, presenw, letters, 
every token of love. 

“Yet, as the years rolled on, to my sor- 
row and iny shame I thought less of ther. 
Their ways were not iny ways. I hate my- 
selt for saying it; but their manners and 
fashions jarred on me; and gradually I 
grew inclined to keep the secret of iny low- 
ly birth bidden from every one—above al! 
fromm you. 





“T hate myself for it now. I see all the 
neanness al: the baseness of it I throw 
aside a Tal me rs I ss fT 

ved naine 

I take iny stand the threshold « 
hotmne, and those who do homage wo me 


shall bow to ine there. I will glory in the 





scorn :née because l am the son of a poor 
farmer will honor me in passing me by. 

“My lost dear love, 1 can say no more. I 
have seen oaks, struck by lightning, 
lying like dead giants on the ground. The 
lightning has struck at the very root of my 
life, and I die like the oak. 

“Some day you may learn that a goer 
man may, by education, cultivation and re- 
finement, becoine a gentleman. 

“IT have taith in Heaven; and, though 
I have lost you for ever in this life, | shall 
hope, believe, and pray that in another I 
may be with you for eternity. 

“Until eternity, my lost ‘love farewell. 
he have most cruelly punished me for 

og 
“My FaTHER's Son.” 


“Now there will never be a word be- 
tween us again,” said Vane,as he folded 
and sealed the letter. 

He gave itto Lord Charnwood’s valet 
and requested him to give it vo Lady Lilias 
Audley at onoe. 

When she went to dress for dinner, she 
found it on her toilet-table. 

She read it carefully, and then the mis 
dh she bad made flashed across her 
in n . 

It had been no case of fraud, deception, 
love, or jealonsy. 

The girl was his sister, and she had mis 
taken all. 

Lord Charnwood was the only one who 
suspected that anything was amiss with 
them. 

“IT am sure they are lovers,”’ he said ; 
‘and they have had a lovers’ quarrel, 
too,”’ 

His suspicions were verified when he 
heard that Lady Lilias would leave King’s 
Clyffe on the morrow for Ul verscroft. 

He was a wise man, knowing the value 
ot silence, and he said nothing. 

Vane was driven w the station, and,when 
he reached it, he disinissed the servants 
with handsome fees. 

He lett bis luggage in the booking-office, 
knowing that he could send for it at any 
time. 

Then he began the long walk home, 

W bat his parents would say to him he 
did not stop to think. 

They would welcoine him he knew; his 
heart ached sorely,and they wouid comfort 
him; he was world-worn and weary, and 
“- would give him rest. 

His proud, beautiful love should torture 
him no more. 

She had taken his heart in her hands,and 
had crushed it as she bad crushed the wild- 
flowers, 

The sun was setting,and it seemed to him 
that the clouds were ot the eolor of blood. 

Suddenly the old familiar music of the 
inill-streain came to hiin. 

He saw the lime-trees, the river, the pret- 
ty farin-house, and the honeysuckle round 
the windows, 

His thoughts began to grow confused, for 
he was faint from want of food. 

Only one thing was clear to him, 

There was one ray of light in all this 
dark ness. 

He was going home, 80 that he could take 
care of his winsome sister Kate. 

If the Duke of Raysfort ever came there 
again, be would meet him on the thresh- 
hold. 

He was free now and could speak his 
inind. 

His senses were certainly confused, 

The rush of the tnill-stream and the rus- 
tle of the green leaves grew louder. 

Standing op the threshold of his home,le 
fancied he saw the proud beautiful lady he 
loved, with the sunlighton her dead-gold 
hair and a sword in her white hand. 

It was his mother standing under the 
honeysuckle, looking wonderingly and 
anxiously at him. 

“Mother,” he said gently to her, “1 am 
worn and weary. 
rest.’’ 


The next moment he was lying sense- | 


less, with his head on his mother’s 


breast. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
H: awoke in a stall root, the window 


of which was covered with trailing | 


honeysuckle, and within which every- 
thing was as white as the driven snow. 
Before he was quite awake, while the dew 
lay on the honeysuckle, these words passed 
through his mind again and again— 


***Mid pleasures and palaces thoagh we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home, 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which seek through the world is ne'er found else- 
where.’* 


He had learned bis lesson. 

He had tried his wings, had broken 
them in his flight, and he had come back to 
the nest. 

He had tried the world, and, bruised, 
battered, and beaten, he had cone hoine w 
rest, 

‘Home, sweet home,’’he repeated to hitn- 
self; ‘there is no place like home,”’ 

His mother bac 
and grieved with bitter words that she had 
ever let hitn go from ber. 

The old fariner had clasped |iis hand and 
said— 

‘“*Heaven bless the bonnie lad! I ain best 
pleased to see hii hone again.’ 

And Kate could do nothing but look at 


hitn and adinire hitn. 


* ” * © » 
irs. 
He had gone alrea 
vorite spot 
[bere he could collect his thoughts a! 


siinple loyal love of Lome; and those who | decide what was best to be done with the 





I have come home Ww | 


heid hin in her arms | 


5 


remainder of his blighted, magred, and 
ruined life. 

He could not leave home again. 

This one little circle of siuple loyal hearts 
loved him as no others could. 

He sat down where the sound of the wa. 
ter was pleasantest, and, as of old, lust hiimn- 
self in dreams, 

It was Kate who roused him. 

She caine to him hastily,with bright eyes 
and a flusbed face. 

“Vane,” she said, *‘you are wanted.”’ 

**Who can want ine,Kate? No one knows 
that I am here,” 

“Yes; some one does, You must comme, 
Vane. I promised not to tell who it waa. 
It is some one who kissed ine, so tuey mnust 
love you. Coie, Vane.”’ 

“Who isit? Ah, Kate, do not jest with 
me just now!" 

“T am not jesting. Coime,”’ 

He rose and went with her. 

She led the way to the pretty little r- 
lor where, long before,Sir Raye Vibart had 
spent so many lonely hours, 

“You must go in alone,” she said to him. 
“T have an idea that I ain not wanted," 

He w@nt in. 

He had no ideaasto whomn he should 
see—and there before him stood Lady Lil- 
ias. 

Ile saw the graceful elegantly-dressed 
figure, be saw the beautiful face pale with 
agitation, the trembling lips, the ploading 
eves, 

Then a mist came before his own, and his 
great passionate love stirred in his heart, 
and shook his whole trame, 

She was speaking to him—she who had 
rejected him with such scorn, who had sent 
nim from her with such imperious words— 
speaking to hiin,with her hands folded, and 
her lips pleading. 

“Vane,” she said, ‘I have read your let- 
ter. Thereisa mistake. You have inis- 
understood me.’’ 

‘You spoke plainly encugh Lady Lil- 
ias,’’ he rejoined. 

‘‘We were both inistaken. I said I knew 
all. I did not know that this was your 
homme, and Kate your sister—I swear to you 
I did not.”’ 

“What did you think ?"’ he asked. 

“Tam ashamed to tell you, Vane. When 
I saw you kiss Kate, 1 thought you loved 
her. hen I said I knew all, 1 meant 
siinply all your love for her. I was jealous, 
Vane. Now [ understand. We were both 
inistaken, Why did you not trust ine? 
Why did you not tell ine all this before?" 

“emmate I felt certain that the moment 
you knew it you would send ine away 
from you.”’ 

“You might have tried ine,’’ she said 
gently. 

“I should have told you Lady Lilias, but 
I was #0 intoxicated with ny own happi- 
ness that 1 could think of nothing else.’ 

“T have come to say something to you, 
Vane,” she said in a whisper. ‘I aim sorry 
I was so cross; but | was jealous; and when 
people are jealous they say much more 
than they inean. Do they not?’’ 

“You, very olten, Lady Lilias,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“LT said more than I meant, Vane,’’ she 
said. 

“Thank you for taking the sharpest sting 
from your words,” he said. “You do not 
now believe I am a traitor ?"’ 

“IT donot. When 1] ecalled you a traitor it 
was because | thought you had another 
love, not because you had kept this know!- 
edye froin ine.’”’ 

“[ thank you,’’ he said with simple no- 
ble grace, 

“Vane, I have more to say to you yet,”’ 
she wenton, witha shy sweet smile. ‘I 
ain very sorry that | was so cross. Wiil 
you forgive ine tor it?” 

His face flushed hotly. 

She could twnove hitn 80 entirely at her 
will. 

“1 must forgive you. 
| you ask me,”’ he said. 
“Vane, she whispered, coming nearer to 
j him, “I like farming, I—oh, can you not 

guess what [ want to say to you? Seoniee 
| all iny cruel words, forget therm, and try t» 
like we as much as you did before 1 said 
{ 





eg _ - 





1 cannot help it if 


them. 

“Vane, my darling, it—this that you 
think so dreadful—inakes no difference to 
ine. I did not choose you for your high 
birth; I will not lose you because it is 
lowly. 

“Vane, knowing all that you have told 
ine, I love you even better than IT did be- 
fore. I have come to tell you so, 

“You are one of Nature's gentlemen. 
That is a better patent than nobility of title. 
Love ine as much as you did betore; and I 
—oh, Vane, I will bonor your father and 
mother—I will love them—I will love 
Kate—your home shall be iny bome, your 
people my people! Take ine to your beart 
| again, and forgive iny pride, iny wilful, 
| wayward, wicked pride! 

The next moment ber beautiful tace was 
hidden on his breast. 

Hie never knew what he said to her in the 
fervor of his love. 
| Lady Lilias never did anything by halves. 
| She embraced Vane's mother, shook the 

old fariner’s hand, and Kissed Katie's rose- 
| bloom face. 

“IT shall not take your on altogether froin 
you,” she said; “but I will be a laughter 
to you.” 





i 
| 


Vane took Lady Lilias to Ulversecroft that 
same day; and Lord Audley gave 5 Ww 
deriny nsent to thelr wmiarriage 

a 
i 6 

“ = * * ” * 

Vane and Lady Lilias were married ; and 
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Sir Rave Vilaart was tore tan 
Vane toed lear ved lis lesson, 

There should be ne more false colors tor 
him; he gave upthe name of Vibart, and 
wok thenceforth known by bisown. 

And, if people wondered at first why 
Lady Lilias bad married beneath her, they 
ceased to wonder when they found that the 
busband abe had chosen was both a genius 
an’ a genutiomn. 

When the Duke of Raystort’s marriage 
was announced the papers said sitoply that 
he had inarried “Catherine, only daughter 
ol Stephen Fraser, Esquire.” 

And the great world was pifzzled as wo 
the braneh of the Frasers to which she be- 
longed. 

The Duchess of Raysfort was one of the 
leading beauties of the day; and her hus 
band always said that the most fortunate 
hour of his life was the one when he first 
kaw the Meadow Farin. 

When Lady Lilias wishes to tease her 
husband, she telis him that ne may have 
built a bridge over one of the most diMecult 
rivers, but that she bas bulit a bridge of 
love whieh reaches from one world to 
anotier. 


VAL’S GOVERNESS. 


onMmy 





BY THE AUTHOR OF SAILOR BOYS,” 


‘as FALSE FRIEND,” “AS ROSES FADE,” 
ABEL MAY, ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 
| DON’T know whether Valisthere,’’ said 


[CONTINUED] 


Nellie, boping by this means to rid) her- 

self of Peddhe'’s attentions; “but he 
“ be in the drawing-room after din- 
ner,” 

At this moment a door opened down the 
passage, anc Val’s Nead was thrust out. 

“On. it’s all right; the Iitthe fellow is 
there! said Teddi 

Nellie walked on into the study, with a 
feeling of having been worsted, 

“T wonder if he did see ine) peeping at 
the window,” ashe thought, ‘ane iy grace- 
tul wav of coming downstairs, and the kind 
of mat T landed on?” 

Val was charmed to see his cousin, and 
begued hia stay to tea with thet 

“T's soniee and eosy here, you know, 
Ted: you always like my study, don't 
you 
“ elt is noend of a nice place, Val,’’ said 
Teddie casting a guilty look at Miss O’ Ferra 
standing quietly by the fire. 

Mr. Galbraith tried various topics,in none 
of which would Miss O' Ferra interest ber- 
self noteven the weather, though he mnade 
wt wildiv interesting by throwing in a 
snowed.up train and a dozen deaths frou 
exposure, 

Sheiade the tea, cut) bread-and-butter 
and cake, and then came back and took her 
old stand by the fire. 

“Won't you sit down ?"? said Teddie, pull- 
Ing Up a chair for ler, 

“Thank vou, ne; weare going to 
teainoa few niinutes,” 

“Do you like this: place?” 

“Very much.” 

eso do I, and 


” 


have 


particularly this) room,” 


delyghted, | 
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| “Jt seems clear too, from what I cutie 1 ‘ood night, Miss O'’Ferra;"’ and then 
followed them out into the hall, apparently | 
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| that Flora deems this Adonis ber especial 





roperty. 

“Ah, if things had been different,I might 
— met these people on terme of equal- 
ty! 

“And then’—and she turned to the oval 
tnirror bung opposite, and rewarded the re- 
flection of her lovely self with a criticizing 
eye—‘‘and then—then——”’ 

She looked away with a sigh. 

* 7 


- * sd 


When the three ladies eutered the draw- 
ing-rooin after dinner, Miss Hildyard threw 
herself into the inost luxurious chair, and 
in the most becoming light, and closed her 
eyes as one resigned Ww au idevitable imau- 
vais quart d’ bheure. 

Lady Hildyard introduced Nellie as “My 
little bov’s governess, Miss ©’ Ferra."’ 

Mra. Dick was a pretty woman, rather 
over-<dressed,and with a little bird-like way 


_ of cocking ber head first on one side and 


| 





| gnarried,’ 


then on the other when she spoke. 

She looked at Neilie like an inquisitive 
eock-robin, and said, smiling— 

“You must be very fond of your dear lit- 
tle pupil, Miss O' Ferra. 
fect darling.”’ 

“When he ig a good boy, Mra. Brooke,” 
laughed Nellie, shaking her head at her 
promising pupil's puckered visage. 

Mr. Seymour. Brooke was a tall thin ian, 


hinx bi "| \ 
I think bim a per | braith ironieally, don’t become excited, in 





with dark eyes and moustache, and a very | 


pleasant lace, 

But, as he bent over the object of his af- 
fections, Nellie came to the cone)usion that 
he was, a8 ‘Teddie bad said, “very much 

Captain Raymond Fane was of medium 
height, very dark, and would have been 


| handsome, but for his eyes, which were too | 
close logetber, and the supercilious ex pres- 


| hair and eyebrowsure dark enough,’ 


agreed Teddie, whist his eyes sparkled with | 


Kalisfaction. 
“T thought vou did not know where the 
study was?’ swd Nellie, slightly raising 
her eyebrow s. 
“Bat L diseovered it, see, and 


vou now 


sion on his face, 

Mr. Galbraith was the pext to come in for 
lusapection, 

Hie looked, in his evening-<iress, ike the 
well-fed, well-dressed, good-looking Eng- 
lishinan that he was, 

“Tis moustache is certainly a deep dark- 
red; but l rather like the color, and his 
’ she 
cogitated, 

“Ah, there are Sir Wilton and the young 
man I nearly knocked down! Now they 
are coming this way ;” and Nellie prepared 
lo receive them. 

“Nellie,sny dear,’’ exclaimed Sir Wilton, 
“Mr. Munteith has been asking to be intro- 
duced to you. Mr. Munteith—Miss 
O' Ferra.” 


Nellie bowed gravely, though she oould | 


hardly refrain from laugbing as she caught 
Flora s eyes tixed stonily on them, and saw 
Teddie alinost imperceptibly balt,and then 
retire, tugyioy bis inuch-abused moustache 
to Miss Hildyard, who received bim with 
an amiable siuiile, 

Colin Munteith was « very pleasant, talk- 
ative, good-looking fellow, with a fair well- 
cut face, aud eyes of real Scotch biue. He 
and Nellie enjoyed theinselves very much 
for the next half hour, as he knew Dublin 
well,and inany parts of lreland with which 
she too was familiar. 

Sir Wilton did not assist the conversation 
much, as he drew up a chair close to them 
and went off into a gentle sleep. 

“Wesball have no hunting while this 
frost lasis,’’ said young Munteith, looking 
into Nelhe's face as he spoke. ‘Do you 
hunt?” 

“Not here ; I used to do at home,with my 


| father—hbe bad the hounds tor a great inany 


humbly hope vou will let ine come in some. | 


tines —to see Val,’ he added, after a mo- 
ment'’s pause, 

‘You can always come if you like! 
the child. 

“We have more fun bere than Flora and 


, 


* said 


her lot have,” be added, with lolty oon- 
Lempert. 

“There ia the dressing-bell,’’ remarked 
Nellie, ‘and we must have tea, Val. And, 


Mr. Galbraith,’ she said, looking calmly at 
him, with her pretty chin slightly elevated 
and asuile on ber lips, ‘Lady Hildyard 
does not like us to be disturbed in here; in 
fact, she wishes us lo have this room quite 
to ourselves."’ 

W hat is a tan to say when he is distinct- 
ly told by « pretty girl not to do a thing 
that on the nem opportunity he ineans vw 
do ? 

Teddie retired to his dressing-room, feel- 
ing decidedly snubbed, and spent inost of 
the time which sbould have been devoted 
to the adorning of his never-to-be-sufMficient- 
ly-adimired person in ruminating on the ht- 
tle governess’s behavior, so novel, coming 
frown girl to him, 

And the dinner-bell sounded through the 
house while he still puzzled over it. 

“Why, in Heaven's name, does she sit on 
mine in this manner? Girls don't a® a 
rule. 

«Pon my soul,if she persists in this sort 
of thing, I shall be making downright love 
toher!" he muttered, giving « savage 
wrench to an uninanageable cravat. 

Nellie and Val merrily chatted over their 
teaand not a little news did she learn fro:n 
her precovious pupil, who was never tired 


years, 

“IT was 80 very fond of thenm—we always 
hac one or two of the young = dogs 
about.”’ 

“This is a very good hunting country. 
You ought to bave a day.’ 

“Tam bere to take care of Val,” said Nel- 
lie, laughing. 

“Governesses don’t hunt,as a rule ;’? then 


' seeing her companion flush slightly, she re- 


{tion In 





| 


of singing the praises of his cousin Ted- 
die. 

**How the child does harp on Teddie,’ she 
mused; “he positively worships bim! The } 
man uiost be nice, for Val is very discrim- 

M is affections 
, ever Z » let him 
ita hours day. Mr 
A raith is n M ig to flirt with mein his 
lazy way, Ciial is certain. 
I think he must hbave seen that. Give 
hios ap inmeb, and he will take several 
ells, 


\ 


| himself to be embraced, 


pented her speech. 

“[tismy borrid pride,”’ she thought rue- 
fully, “imaking me always thrust ty posi- 
everybody's teeth; how nasty I 
am !"’ 

Then aloud she added— 

“But Sir Wilton has promised to take Val 
and ine to the next meetand then William 
is tu pilot us alony the lanes to bave a good 
view ofthe run. I wish the frost would 
break !"’ 

“Sir Wilton is masterof the fox-hounds 
here, I believe?” said the young man, who 
was perfectly aware of the fact. 

*Yes,"’ replied Nellie, an eager look in 
her eyes, as she raised them to his, that 
made Colin think he bad never seen any- 
thing prettier in his life ; “and it seems al- 
most like home when’Val and Il go round 
the kennels with him.” 

“Yes ?"°—and there was a pause of a few 
minutes’ duration, 

“I think, Val,’’ said Nellie, as the child 
yawned tor the third time, “vou and I will 
sav good night now. Go and kiss mnamuina, 
dear.”’ 

Val went like a little lainb, and suffered 
not only by her 
Jadyvship, but Mrs. Seyinour- 
Brooke. ; 


also. by 








‘“jood night, Mr. Munteith,” said Nellie, | 


as the prepared to depart. 


“You are not going yet? Why, it is quite | 


early!" Colin expostulated. 

“Ttis long past Val's bed-time,”’ replied 
Nellie, going towardsthe door, which Mr. 
Munteith held open for her as if she had 
been a princess, 

*4rOOd Tight, Val,’’ sa 1 Mr. Gia Dra}t 48 
they passed the sofa, wher sul what 

oked Very Ke sulk “ ‘ y the s 

Flora, allow w Capta ba rt } his 
lisp to bave it all his v1 wy Vith dshbat 
young lady. 

Vai nodded sleepily, and Teddie|~ 
mided— 


to say— 

“You never showed ine any pictures to- 
night, old fellow; you must not let Miss 
O'’Ferra cut we out altogether, you 
know.” ; 

“Come to ny study to-morrow,” said Val 
cheeringly. ‘Nellie and I will show you 
lots.’’ 

“T atm forbidden,”’ said his cousin, look- 
ing at Nellie; but she only smiled, and 
seemed to be in a hurry; so Mr. Galbraith 
had to content bimself with watching her 
upstairs, and then returned to the drawing- 
roo, 

Near the door Colin Munteith stopped 
bim, and said in a low tone— 

“T say, Galbraith, who is the little 
beauty—not really the boy's governess— 
eh?’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Teddie shortly, not wish- 
ing to continue the conversation on that 
subject.” 

But what a crying shame! With those 
eyes and that figure,she ought to be a queen 
of society—she could be too!” 

“Now, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Gal- 


Heaven's name! 

“Society's throne at the best is but a 
rickety one; and I don’t sup Miss 
O' Ferra would thank you for wishing to ex- 
alt her thereunto. 

“She isin all probability quite content 
with the position to which it hath pleased 
Fate to eall ber. 

“Come inte the sinoke-room and have a 
cigar. Whatever you do, if you value a 
peaceful existence, avoid such 
proceeding as tilting at society.” 


| “Oh, papa! 
| 


a Quixotic | 


And #0 the matter dropped, as Teddie in- | 
| on earth doesn’t the old governor hold the 


tended it should, 


CHAPTER IV. 


4 «much as possible in the study. She had 
not been in the drawing-room since the 
arrival of the Seymour-Brookes; for Val 
had a slight cold and had been sent to bed 
early. 

The pair had not been able to take their 
usual rambles along the winding lanes, or 
as more often occurred, over the 
Crown. 

Nellie had thoroughly explored the old 
ruined towers, 

She had climbed,at peril of life and limb 
to their cruinbling suiminitand enjoyed the 
splendid view that exalted position com- 
manded,and had played divers games there 
with Val, whieh would bave nade soine of 
the ancient Hildyards open their eyes,could 
they have returned to life. 

The Chase had now its’ full complement 


fr: the next few days Nellie kept as 


in her element. 

She was the handsomest woman in the 
house, except—and this was the thorn in 
her side—except Miss O' Ferra, 

Ayainst Nellie’s perfect beauty Flora 
knew she had no chance, ig 

All her charins paled before the more ex- 
quite coloring and bigh-bred grace of the 
girl whom she could not call her rival ; for 
Nellie never attempted rivalry, and had 


absolutely to be dragged from her retire- | 


ment. 


Indeed one of her chief charins was her | 


complete unconsciousness of the universal 
admiration her fair face excited, 


Flora was a past mistress of the art of | 


pose and effect ; all Nellie’s graceful atti- 
tudes were natural and unstudied, 


Miss Hildyard was glad therefore when 


the little governess remained in the study, | 


and lett toher what she considered her 
eu field, the drawing-room. 

Not so Mr. Galbraith. 

He took to sinoking in the hall, lounging 
against that particular corper of the great 
fire-place which comimanded a view down 
the passage leading to Val’s study, while 
his cousin often declared that he was 
“yvrumpy.” 

Colin Munteith openly lamented Miss 
O’Ferra’s absence, and some of the new ar- 
rivals becaine rather curious on the sub- 
ject. 

Captain Fane enlightened them. 

“An uncomimontly pretty little girl, by 
Jove! 
¢.’** 

Val also enlightened them one day short- 
ly before Christmas, 

Most of the young people were going out 
riding. 


And, while the ladies were donning their | 


habits and making themselves generally 
beautiful, the gentleinen, who, in conse- 
quence of a blank day, were prevented— 
poor things !—from “haunting ve fox,’ and 
therefore reduced to attending the fair, 
waited about the hall fire, 

Sir Wilton was standing among them; but 
he was not yoing with their party, as later 
on he intended taking Nellie and Val tor a 
ride to a distant farm, and had signified the 
satne in the study before break tast. 

The study door was now opened and some 
one emerged, 

Teddie, who knew the creak of that door 
by heart, looked up. 

But only Val advanced, his little forehead 
puckered into atrown, au angry flush on 
his face, and his lips pursed up portent 
ously. 

“Should like to know what vou think of 
this, papa?” he said, with a gesture of dis- 
gust, stands 


gon the rug and spreading his 


“Papa, aren’t Nellie and 1 goi 
you? Didn’t you say so?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Sir Wilton, in 
| bis tautological style. 


| replied Munteith, 


“Then what is Nellie to ride?” erj..) 
Val. 

“Why, Kingfisher, of course, my boy 
she always dves,” returned his father, foc! 
ing eer. , ns 

“Well, this Is a pretty ng—that nasty 
mean Flora has ordered bim for one of her 
nice friends ; and she told mamma that 
| obbaag 2 weren't going to ride papa's 

10rses When she wanted them. 

“TI beard her, And she’s a nasty thing : 
and she hates ny Nellie because she is 
nicer than she is.” 

The men were all more or less smiling ; 
but Sir Wilton—poor man !—reddened ai! 
looked positively uncomlortable, for i 
could not side with Flora, who had ups: | 
bis plan fora nice quiet ride with his fay 
orites, und he dared not side with Vai; - 
he stood still, looking the picture of per- 
plexed indecision. 

“You must not say such things of your 
sister, iny dear,’ he muttered, “I perhajs 
forgot to mention to Thomas that we should 
want Kingfisher. 

“Yes, yes, that’s it; itis my fault, Val.iny 
child. I must have forgotten—I must have 
forgotten.” 

Mr. 


with you, and ‘Thomas says he knew ; 
Flora told him it didn’t matter.” 

Sir Wilton hurr ed off to the other end of 
the hall,and appeared to be diligently look- 
ing for something there, while Teddie took 
the opportunity of drawing Val to the door 
and hearing the whole tale. 

They were followed by Mr. Munteith, 
who seemed to listen with much syin- 
pathy. 

“Tt’s a beastly shame !’’ muttered Teddie 
from under his heavy moustache to Colin,as 
Val retired to harass bis lather. “But why 


Munteith andI were 
but 


reins tighter?” 
“Not so easy, I should think, with girls,’’ 
adding, witu a sudden 


' inspiration— 





ot Christinas guests, and the fair Flora was | 


| but, 
' tice, the groom returned with the 


Come Ww teach the young on his ‘A | 


‘Phat young bay mare of nine will carry 
a lady beautifully. I'll goand suggest it 
to Sir Wilton.” 

And he vanished after his host,just as the 
ladies caine downstairs. 

Flora and her especial friend, Miss Fitz- 
hall—a plain youny lady,for Flora’s chums 
were never anvthing else—Mrs. Brooke, 
and four or five others, all either young or 
made up in that character, wenton to the 
drive, where the horses were waiting. The 
devoted Dick flew to mount his dearly be- 
loved, 

Teddie put his coasin upsilently. When 
all the party were mounted, Mr. Munteith 
was found to be absent. 

“It is far too cold to wait,’’ said Mrs. 
Brooke,when a grooin had been despatched 
in quest of the tardy Colin; “I propose ine 
Start.’’ 

The proposition met with general assent ; 
before it could be put into prac- 
mnes- 
Bay 6— 

“Mr. Munteith is going with Sir Wil- 
ton.” 

Flora smiled slightly at her cousin’s de- 
jection and annoyance as he watched King- 
fisher’s rider, Miss Fitzhall, with no triend- 
, ly eye. 

“WVe let Miss O'Ferra ride him when we 
are alone,” she said, following the direction 
of Teddie’s eyes; ‘but, of course, when we 
| have friends here, I want biiu.”’ 

“Sir Wilton ordered bim this morning. 


What on earth made you countermand 
your father’s order ?’’ inquired Teddie 
| crossly. 


Cousins, especially if they have known 
each other well froim their childhood, are 
not always polite in private. 

Indeed they often tell each other the dis- 
agreeable truth. 

It did not improve Teddie’s temper to 
know that Mr. Munteith had rather stolen 
a march on him. 

‘*Really, Teddies, don’t be so absurd!” 
snapped Flora, who always turned cross if 
her cousin, the only person the selfish girl 
really cared for, showed the slightest inter- 
est in any one, 

She had not been blind to the fact that 
lately, wherever Miss O'Ferra was, there, if 
possivle,was Mr. Galbraith also. So the cous- 
ins rode on in sulky silence, 

In the meantime, Nellie—who had been 
assisting Lady Hildyvard to write ber note, 
et-ceetera, and heartily joining in the praise 


| of the general sweetness of Val, now intro- 


duced herself into her well-worn but per- 
fectly fitting blue habit, and, with ber little 
charge, proceeded to join Sir Wilton, her 
ladyship calling after her— 

‘Nellie dear,”’ it was often “Nellie dear” 
when Flora was on, ‘are you sure Val is 
warm enough ?” 

“Oh, quite,’ was the answer; “he is 4 
perfect imumuny !”’ 

Gathering up ber habit with her small 
gloved band, and carrying the little silver- 
headed riding-whip that fad been a gift 
fromm ber beloved father in the other, Nellie 


_ glided down the broad staircase, the wide, 


dark, polished stairs and balustrade fori- 
ing a picturesque background to her pink 
and white beauty and glory of soit [alr 
hair. 

The picture was completed by Val’s sual! 


| figure by ber side, in bis turred ovat and 


cap, his loving little face looking up ™“ 
hers, glowing with excitement and pleas 
ure, 

“By Jove,” inurmured Colin Munteithb & 
himself, as he stood with Sir Wilton by the 
open door, “no wonder the goddess Fi 


1s tlous!’’ 


ra 


Outside, instead 
4S leading a beaulifu Davy nare, 


oy i 
lady's pad Nellie paused 1D 


pr 


Mer, 
se, 

have already secured Sir Wit 
inission for you to ride iny little inare, 


“ n’s per 
and 
It 


| only wait your consent, Miss O’Ferra. 
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u will do me the honor to try her, I sm 
sure she will carry you splendidly. She has 
plenty of spirit; but you will manage her 
woll, I know,’’ said young Munteith, hold- 
ing out his hand to assist her up, and posi- 
tively blushing before the frank grateful 
look of Nellie’s clear gray eyes. 

“Oh, that girl can ride anything!"’ cried 
Sir Wilton, in high good-humor at not hav- 
ing opposed Flora, and yet providing bis 
roam < with so good a mount, 

“Ab, thank you, Mr. Munteith,”’ answer- 
ed Nellie; “itis very good of you! I am 
sure I shall like to ride her.” 

“There now, Nell !"’ cried Val triumph- 
antly. “Didn't I tell you there wasa sur- 
prise for you? And won't Flora be cross, 
after taking——”’ 

“Now, little man, up with you,” said 
Colin good-naturedly, anxious to put a stop 
to the child’s voluble chatter. 

It was too late however. 

Nellie saw itallin a moment, and the 
warm color rushed into her sweet iair 
cheeks. 

She said nothing, but turned all her at- 
tention for the next few ininutes to the bay 
mare, 

‘What is her name ?”’ she inquired,turn- 
ing to Munteith, 

“Odette, You manage her beautifully,” 
replied Colin, in high spirits at the turn 
affairs had taken. 

“Tt would be a great shame if 1 did not, 
for 1 could ride long before I could read,”’ 
she said, siniling. 

Merrily enough did the little party can. 
ter along the lanes, the hedyes and trees 
glittering and glistening in their crystalized 
coating of snow, the keen air being teimp- 
ered by the genial warinth of the sun’s 
rays. 

The exchange of pleas.ntries between the 
equestrians nade the ride as enjoyable as it 
was exhilarating. 

Having called at a neighboring farin- 
house,they made a wide detour,and return- 
ed by way of the village. 

Nelile was perfectly bappy, for it recalled 
the freedom she once enjoyed at Castle 
O’Ferra. 

Besides, Mr. Munteith was so attentive to 
ber, and did all in his power to banish 
whatever annoyance Nellie might have felt 
at Flora’s conduct. 

Sull, with all this, she felt that she would 
have been happier had Teddie Galbraith 
been in the place of Colin Munteith. 

They rode into the great stable-yard and 
dismounted, Nellie and Val at once starting 
for the greenhouser, 

‘May I come too?’ asked Mr. Mun- 
teith. 

“Oh, yes!”’ answered Nellie, wishing he 
would not look at her so earnestly. ‘You 
ought to see the poinsettias; they are so 
beautiful now.”’ 

They bad some little way to go through 
the garden to get to the hothouses; but, 
once inside, it was delightfully warin, and 
they spent some time aduiring the tall 
white lilies,the camellias,scarlet poinsettias, 
and lovely ragged-looking chrysanthe- 
muins, and enjvying the grateful heat of 
the place. 

“Ah, I see the others have returned ; 
there are their horses going round !”’ said 
Nellie, as they emerged. 

“We will run in at the side-door, Val ;” 
and, witha little nod, she caught Val’s 
baud and walked rapidly away. 

The study looked very pleasant as they 
glanced in for a moment, a capital fire roar- 
ing up the chimney and casting a brilliant 
glow over the rooin. 

“T’ll go and change ty habit in no time, 
and come down and enjoy you, love,”’ said 
the girl, apostrophising the fire. 

She was running upstairs with this in- 
tention when she encountered Mr. Gal- 
braith. 

“T hope you enjoyed your ride, Miss 
O'Ferra,’”’ said that gentleiman rather ino- 
rosely. 

“Oh, intensely, thank vou !”’ replied Nel- 
lie, looking with a sinile into his gloomy 
face, but dropping her eyes again as they 
wnet the red-brown ones. 

Somehow lately, when she caught those 
eyes looking at her as they did now, she 
could not face thein as she had done at 
first. 

‘“‘Are you going to honor us by appear- 
ing in the drawing-rooin to-night ?’’ he de- 
mwanded, 

“T am not sure,’’replied Miss O’Ferra de- 
murely, ‘very likely not.” 

“But you will be down for afternoon 
tea ?”’ he inquired, more amiably, looking 
longingly at the fair flushed face. 

“Ah, yes! But you don’t care about that 
feininine refreshiment, do you? You can’t 
bear it, you know.” 

“Only when you pour it out,’’ replied 
Teddie. 

“IT must go and disrobe, or Val will be 
waiting for me,’’ said Nellie retreating 
hastily. 

Tedaie watched her out of sight, a grace- 
tul figure, be thougbt,as she went down the 
long corridor. 

Could it be ible, be thought angrily, 
that he should jointhe regiment of senti- 
mental love-sick asses he was so fond of 
having a fling at ? 

**It is no use; I’in done for!” he mutter- 
ed, stroking his long red inoustache. ‘*But 
I hope I shall never be such a nuff as poor 
old Dick ! 

“T’in afraid my little girl dou’t care for 
née. 

“Well’’ ‘tat least I can 


take It LiKe ainan, and Say nothing a 


-with a long sigh 


~ \ i eit j ~ rome 


REGULAR kidnapper- -soothing syrup. 





Woman's Rights. x 


BY F. R. NELSON, 








(FWHERE were suspicions ot tears in Gen- 
evieve Ransom’s lovely violet-biue 
eyes—sucn ardent, soulful eyes, with 

their thin, blue-veined, white lids, fringed 

with heavy, half-curving lashes of intense 
black—a rich dusky darkness that matched 
the heavy, almost straight brows, and the 

magnificent hair that was such a vivid, 

splendid contrast to her ivory-white cotm- 

plexion, pale cheeks, and warm, exquisite- 
ly scarlet lips. 

She made an exceecingly pretty picture 
sitting far behind the curtains that draped 
the oriet from off the sitting-rooin—her 
white, trailing skirt lying against the pallid 
emerald of the curtains and the silver-gre 
of the carpet, and the broad scarlet silk ate | 
completing the barinony of hue—a fair, very 
fair sight to see, excepting the tears, that, 
while they did not detract trom her sweet- 
ness, made one reel almost tempted to fight 
the fate that had made tiem seek their 
home in such lovely eyes. 

Genevieve never cried. 

She was net crying now, only the rebell- 
ious drop would come as she thought how 
she had given all her heart, all her love, 
unasked, unsought, to Doctor Howard Dal- 
yell of allinen; Doctor Howard Dalyell, 
with his joyous, gay manner, his handsome 
fave, his tall, commanding figure, and— 
well, the way he had of looking in Gene- 
vieve’s eyes—a way that set her breast all 
a-flutter, and ber heart a-throb, 

Until very lately, she had entertained 
such sweet, secret hopeathat he loved her, 
that he would one da/ speak. 

Until \ory lately, she 
py, and now, she was crouching in the ex- 
tremest corner of the yreat oriel window, 
as wiiserable a girl as the May sun shone 
on. 

And all this on Howard 
count. 

All because she had learned one of the 
bitterest lessons that ever comes to a woin- 
an’s heart to learn—the lesson that the one 
we love has not been worthy of our devo- 
tion, has not appieciated our loyalty—dves 
not want our love. 

It was a terrible blow to poor Genevieve, 
and yet she was not so inuch wounded as 
angry, angry with herself that she bad 
been such a fool to allow herself to care for 
aiman who could sinilein a dozen women's 
eyes, and press the hand of every pretty 
girl he knew, and whisper, sweet nothings 
in women’s ears the sane as she bad per- 
initted him to whisper to her. 

This was what Dalyell had been doing all 
along. 

There was no possible inistake about it, 
for, not two bours before, Rose St. Ormond 
and Clarie Dell Valle had had a inost spiri- 
ted discussion of the vyentleman in question 
in the very sitting-room where Genevieve 
was sitting, a ota of experiences 
that proved conclusively that he had been 
very deliberately flirting with all three 
girls. 

Miss St. Ormond had declared indignant- 
ly that Dalyell bad sent her a bouquet that 


Dalyell’s ac- 


ad been most hap- | 
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very morning, with the swectest note hid- | 
den among the flowers, and that he had | 
‘shall Se bheart-broken, because IT aim so 


more than ounce expressed wonder that any 
man of taste could admire either Miss Ran- 
soin or Miss Deli Valle when she was in 
the tield. 

Clarie Dell Valle, with her black eves 
flashing, and all her Spanish 
inaintained stovtly that Dalyell had ti:ne 
and again declared that to look in her eyes 
was like a glimpse of Heaven itself, 

And poor, heart-sick Genevieve had sat 
and listened with white face and quivering 
fraine; not that he had ever paid such tul- 
some complimems to her, or compared 
other ladies with her, but because, soine- 
how, some way, she had thought him 


blood up, | 


the perfection of gentlemanly delicaey, she | 


had been itmpressed with the idea that he 
cared for her. 

All her distress and mortification 
visible on her sweet face as the girls—anid 
true friends they had always been—de- 
throned her idol, #0 Lonestly, if rudely. 

“He's been playing the saine game with 
you, Genevieve, I can tell. Oh, he deserves 
to be gibbeted, and be shall be punished 
some way. Girl's let’s give him a lesson 
that he’ll never forget. Let’s have our re- 
venge.”’ 

Clarie’s bright eyes were dancing with a 
half-angry, baif-inerry light. 

“Of course we none of us care a straw for 
such a rascal, and we can’t be hurt with 
the little idea I have thought of. 

“But Dalyell, with his bigh-tone style, 
and bis refinement, and his ideas of worn- 
anly delicacy and the like, Le’ll find we're 
even with him. 

“Girls,” she added, “it’s leap year, and 
we will all propose to biin on the same day, 
and inake bitin engage biinself to usall, by 


were | 





torce of threats and in consequence of the | 


attentions he has paid us. And then we 
will confront him at once, and I think Mr. 
Dalvell will regretthe day he settled in 
Endon. 

“I'll go first to bis house, and 
and Genevieve last. Girls, will you unite 
to give hiin his just deserts ?”’ 

And they promised, our Genevieve re 
luctantly. 

And now the girls were pone, and she 


was sitling a ; re “) niseratle a) 


rreat interes ' Da . 
with all these varied tee) vs. «a jesir 

let him know that she was not deceived in 
him, 


tose next, | 


| looks, Genevieve, darling! when I 


7 
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And the lovely May afternoon wore 
away in warm breezes and soft fragrance of 
spring flowers and fresh earth, and Gene- 
vievo felt it was the funeral day of all her 
hopes and happiness, 

* am o a oa 


fr. Dalyell’s room was a very pleasant 
place that warm May afternoon, when 
three lovely girls sat in the reception-room, 
like three fair Fates—Miss St. Ortnvnd, Miss 
Dell Valle, and Genevieve. 

Outside, gay striped awnings shaded the 
lon French windows, 

Within, light furniture and light India 
matting made the spacious room the very 
ideal of summer cool ness and comfort, while 
Dalyell himself, bandsome as « prince, and 
alfably courteous to the girls as one by one 
they entered his private rooin from the re- 
ception-room. 

Jr. Dalyell bowed and smiled to the 
three young ladies, all unconscious of the 
fate in store for him. 

Genevieve had taken a magazine from a 
tnarble-top table, and vainly tried to read 
it, while Miss St. Ormond, with a face of al- 
most ridicul ‘usly comic gravity, waited in 
calin couposure until the door shoutd open 
that had closed on Clarie Dell 
trance into the other room, 

Ten —tifteen—ininutes, and then Dr. Dal 
yell opened the door—calin, courteous, all 
untroubled as ever, 

Rose went in, her haughty little head up, 
her bewitching eyes smuliing in bis own 
pleasant face, 

Ten---fifteen minutes more, and Gene- 
Vieve’s heart seemed threatening Ww suflo- 
cate her. 

Could she—could she fulfil her part of 
the programme ? 

Oh, how dare she ever proinise ?—yes, 





Valle’s en- | 


she would do it, if she died the next min- | 
| (brightj)of each one drachin; stir vigorously 


| fora few tninates to promote solution; then 


ule, 

And just then the door opened, and she 
arose and walked in, straight past the doo- 
tor, with ber heart heaving, her face pale, 
her eves feeling provokingly suspicious of 
tears. 

Mr. Dalyel! asked her to be sented—and 
his kindly, courteous way went like « day- 
ger through ber heart. 

“TI think Lam very highly favored of the 
gods this afternoon, Miss Genevieve. Two 
of your lady triends bave just honored me 
with a passing call, and are in the other 
room,” 

Genevieve looked at him, feeling more 


wrete.ed, ashamed and stubborn than ever , 


before in her lite. 

She siniled. 

She ineant it to be awfully sarcastic, but 
it tailed, 


“Indeed! Perhaps, then, you will mot 


care to know my errand, if two have al- | 
ready preceded mine. But iny object in cota. | 


ing—’"’ 

A little hysterical noise interrupted her 
speech. 

Then she gave one plunge into the sub- 
ject, and) rushed through the sentence at 
railroad speed. 


“Mr. Dalyell, I came to know if you are | 


aware thal it is the time when ladies have 
the privilege of asking gentlemen to tnarry 
them? Will you please have ine? T would 
be—verv delishted —indeed and—of course, 
lam hopetul, since your attentions have 
been so marked. Really, if you refuse, I 


dreadfully in love with you, you know,”' 

Hler cheeks were flaming, her eyes bright 
with unshed tears, and she stood trembling 
In every litnb. 

Mr. Dalyell’s handsome face had grown 
Beriously wrave. 

His eyes never left her face one inetant 
while she was rapidly, bysterically deliver- 
ing her speech. 

‘Then, just the faintest gleam of a sinile 
crept to lis lips. 


“T inust confess [am quite overcome at | 
the prospect of such honor and gage at | 


your hands, Miss Genevieve, but cannot 
inake uiysell believe you really mean tbat 
” 

His tender, half-serious, half-reproachful 
voice was suddenly interrupted by the ex- 
cited entrance of Rose St. Oriwoud and 
Clarie Dell Valle. 

“Whatever do you tnean, Gennie Kan- 
son? Ohl—h—vou have actually been pro. 
posing to Mr. Dalye!l! Why, it was his 
scapeyrace of a younger brother—Mr, Clin- 
ton Dalyell—we tmeant! And haven't we 
yotten even with bin! Genevieve Ransom 
whatever have you been doing?” 

It was a scene that I cannot attempt to de. 
scribe. 

The mortification, the shaine, the awful 


shane on poor Genevieve'’s sweet, burning | 


face; the amegenent, alinost fear, on the 
girls countenances, and the sudden glory 
of joy that swept over Mr. Dalyell’s. 

“Just leave Miss Ransom alone ao tmo- 
ment, if you please, ladies,’’ he said, pleas 
antly. 

Then, after he closed the door on then, 
he waked straight up to the girl, who sat, 
rigid, with her hands coverinuy ber tace, and 
said 

‘Genevieve, it you will tell me what vou 
said istrue, you will make ine the hapyi- 
est inan in the world, Genevieve,iny darl- 
ing, I have loved you #o long. Genevieve, 
my darling,will you be my wife, ny loved, 
honored wite?”’ 

** Don’t—don't!”’ 

Slie gasped the words, only 
having ¢ Lie Shameru lee 


ar i 118 K IMMEOS 


| ask is 
and el mesee how tn 


wave 


acing tothe becoine loosened 


Clinton a good round seolding for the way 
he flirted with the girls, I lithe knew it 
would result in this, Genevieve, you shall 
kiss wwe !’’ 

e + o + * 2 


And sothe leap-year episode ended, al- 
though Genevieve’s cheeks wil! flush pain- 
fully if Mr. Dalyell as much as inentions 
the “privileges of ladies," or woman's 
rights, and he does love to tense her. 


__-_--— oC — 


Scientific and Useful. 


GRBASY FiLMs.—For cleaning @ yreasv 
finishing-tile there is nothing better than a 
burning over a forge fire or in the flame of 
an Moohol Lunp or a gasflame, The burn- 
ing should be done by a gentle passage to 
and fro through the flame, until the grease 
on the file burns with a tiaze. Then the 
blaze should be blowm out aud the file be 
carded. When cleaned, dip the file into a 
jar of lye, and clean in cold water. 


GILT.—Qilt articles, if of metal, nay be 
cleansed by rubbing them yently with « 
sponge or soft brush moistened with a solu- 
tion of an ounce of borax in « pint of water, 
then rinsing them in clean water, ard dry- 
ing with a soft linen rag. Theirlustre may 
be improved in cases by gently heating 
them, and then applying gentile friction 
With asoft rag. Gilt frames of mirrors, pic- 
tures, &c., should never be touched with 
anything but clean water, gently applied 
with a soft sponge or brush. 

BEAR'S GRKASK.—Most ef the so-called 
bear's grease is prepared ga follows. Take 
of washed hog’s lard (dry) one pound and 
a quarter avoirdupois, melt it by the heat 
ot a water-bath; and of balsam of Peru two 
drachins, flowers of benzoin and = palu-oil 





reinove the pan froun the bath, and, after 
letting it stand for a short time, pour off the 
clear portion trom the sediment and stir the 
liquid tnass until it begins to cool, 

TERRA-Corra TILeEs.—The use of terra- 
cotta tiles for the rooting of buildings is now 
advocated by engineers of the highest re. 
pute, in place of slate and other popular 
inaterials, The tiles are very light, owing 
to the rectangular holes traversing them 
longitudinally; but recent experiments have 
shown that they are capable of bearing the 
enormous pressure Of 304 pounds per square 
fom, and, when protected frou blows by a 
thin sheathing, furnish one of the best 
materials available for the floors of large 
structures, 

IRON AND Brick.—The causes of the 
gradual loosening of the iron work tn build- 
ings constructed of brick and iron bave 
been wade the subject of a careful inquiry 
by a London engineer, who finds that the 
phenomenon is largely due tothe diflerence 
In expansion of the two materials under 
the influence of teuiperature, Tron fronts 
far sooner 
than fronts facing northerly. Tron floors 
yirders and beams becoine sources of de- 
struction rather than pertinanenoe, also, in 
buildings in which extretnes of temperature 
are necessary, 

—_—_>_ ©: <> — 


Farm and arden. 


Ducks, —Many persons lose their young 
ducks by allowing thems to enter the water 
before they are feathered, as tue solt 
yellow down does not protect them from 
wet. 

FEEDING PLacKes.—It is contended that 
Keparale feediug places should be provided 
for the different ciasses of stock, as it 
conduces to greater harinony and content 
nent. 

VEGETABLES.—An old gardener say-: 
“My advice is all should raise their own 
plants. They will give better satisfaction 
than those you buy of the professions! 
— grower, who starts them in @ het. 
ved.’”’ 

BOTANY FOR FARMERS.—AII fariners’ 
children should be taugiit at least the ruci- 
ents Of botany. Stould they remain on 
the farin such knowledge will not only be 
4 lifelong pleasure, but will be of positive 
Vaiue, 

GRAPES.—A_ good, strong two-year-old 
grape vine is lave enough and old enough 
for wetting out anywhere; bu. in no case 
should the cane or eanes, if there are more 
than one springtog frown the roots, be left 
two or three feet long when the vine is 
transplanted. 

CANS AND CROWS.—A_ oprrespondent 
utilizes old tin cans to seare crows, He 
hangs then up around the tleld, first attach- 
Ing stones or any other suitable substance 
with strings to the inside of the cans, which 
as they are shaken by the wind, rattle and 
frighten the crows, 

WEkEDs.-— Weeds are continually appear 
jog on lawns and causing trouble. Many 
disappear after a time, as the constant 
culling prevents seeding, and eventually 
Causes their destruction. A few, like the 
narrow-leaved plantain, itinay be neces 
sary to diz out. Thisis conveniently done 
With 4 Darrow instrument, sormietiittig like a 
chisel. A pinch of Salt placed on a tena 
cious weed causes its deat 

(OTTONSEED,—Cot seed 4% said 

superior for tna 
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THE SATURDA 


herself has not had a finger in the pie, 
though fluency and ease may be both ac- 
quired in time ; justin the same way as 
“made” musicians will attain rapidity and 
ease in touch and execution, and yet man- 
age to miss the true ring which, in all 
things great or small, comes only to those 
who are, so to speak, ‘‘to the manner 
born.”’ 

But people will nevertneless—to their 
credit be it said—go ontrying just the 
same. There is an attraction, a tascination, 
a genuine drawing power about a good 
talker which makes him immensely popu- 
lar, and gives him s power over the hearts 
and minds of his fellow-creatures such as 
nothing else could impart. 

Though of all social idols he of the silver 
tongue is perhaps the one who has made 
the least actual effort to attaia his posi- 
tion, yet the great difficulty is to draw him 
out. 

To make him show his mettle he has tc 
be surreptitiously nursed and coaxed, and 
finally surprised into giving reign to his 
own natural impulse, unless, indeed, he 
chance to be surrounded by thoroughly 
congenial spirits 

And here, again, the long tongue differs 
from the silver tongue, of which it in 
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GREAT TALKERS. 


“Great ery, little wool,’ runs the old 
saving , and it is eminently true in the case 
of great talkers. They make a great noise, 
their tongues rattle on by the hour together, 
as if they were keeping well in’ view the 
proverb, “If T rest T rust.”’ 

When all is over, and these great talkers 
how much food | 


they left behind 


have taken themselves off, 
for solid thought have 
them’? 

Great talkers are seldom great thinkers, 


reality an imitation. Sleek, smooth-tongued 
men, who vie with the women in their flow 
of words and power ot out-talking every- 
always have an intense desire tor 


body clse 


the name of ‘‘good talker,’’ and do all in | 

They launch out on the slightest provo- | 
cation, and, indeed, frequentiy with 
at all, making Openings themselves with a 
persistency worthy of a better cause—an 
indifference to snubs, and purposely open 
inattention that in its effrontery is simply 
sublime , a total disregard for the feelings of 
everybody but himself. We know the man ; | 
we have all met him at some time or other, | 
and probably been in the list of his victims 
—suflered silently, perhaps, but none the 
His friends call him a ‘‘great 
Others regard him as simply a 


their power to acquire it. | 
| 
| 


none 


less acutely 
talker.”’ 
bore. 
i a a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 
Tur woods of the United States are esti- 
mated to cover over 380,000,000 acres, or 
16 percent. of the tota: area. 





AN innovation is about to be introduced 
into the French postoffice system. It is 
proposed in future to stamp all letters by 
machinery. By this means it is hoped that 
time will be saved, and that the imprint of 
the stamping office may be made clearer 
than by the system in vogue at present of 


WoopDEN pavements have had their day 





or even thinkers at all. Deep or serious 
thought, such as Anthony Trollope loved | 
to call “elbow grease of the mind,"’ is sel- | 
dom productive of a great flow of empty 
words ; brain-workers, for the most part,are 
not loquacious. 

This is, perhaps, one of the 
though not the principal one by any means 

why women sin so much more against 
the code of silence than men; they do less 
thinking. 

Between great talkers and good talkers 
there is a vast diflerence. though thought. 
less people, or perhaps, more truthfully 
speaking, envious people, freqnently con- 
found the two. One talks simply for talk’s 
sake—the other because he has something 
lo Say. 

Loquacious as women are generally sup- 
posed to be, they are not always good talk- 
ers inthe real sense. They are adepts at 
the art of ‘‘making conversation,’’ having 
at instant command an unlimited amount of 
small talk, as itis aptly named, which is 
simply invaluable in the society of the pres- 
ent day. Without doubt, also, most of 
them are very good at repartee ; but there 
they frequently end. 

A well-told story is what may be called 
the backbone of good talking. A man can 
often color a make it dis- 
tinctly humorous or pathetic as the case 


reasons 


reminiscence, 


stamping by hand. 
| 


in London, and are to be superseded by the 
MacAdam system. The wooden pavement | 


is said to have not only failed to realize the | 


| promised advantages, but has led, accord- | 


ing to Professor Tyndall, to serious aftec- 
tiens of the eyes and lungs ; that is, by con- 
tinual watering, the wood became saturated 
with street filth, and then, under the influ- 
ence of the hot sun, gave forth a pernicious 
species of dust. 

At the wedding breakfast in England, re- 
cently, one of the bridesmaids expressed a 
wish to see that mystic document, a wed- 
ding license, which she had never beheld. 
The request occasioned a fearful discovery. 
The clergyman had quite forgotten to ask 
for the license, the bridegroom had lett it 
to his best man to look after, and this the 
best man had forgotten to do. Of course, 
the marriage was not legal. The wedding 
party broke up in dismay,and the ceremony 
was performed again the next day. 





AMERICANS who are wont to rejoice in | 
the progressiveness of the country, doubt- 
less delight themselves with the innumer- 
able delays, appeals, new trials and stays, 
which a criminal may, and generally do 8, 
obtain in courts of law, except just after a 
riot. Inan English criminal trial there are 


of guilty 





may be, giveita realistic touch, and bring 


out the characters and incidents s0 forcibly 


that the whole thing seems actually bappen 
ing at the moment, and yet be 1 othing of 
an actor or an orator Hie has the gift 
of a fluent tongue 

Good talkers, like geniuses, ‘‘are born, 


not made ;’’ all the study and practice in 
the world will not make them if Nature 


no exceptions, and after a verdict 
| po matter how erroneous 


the law has been 


elas 
Ul ‘ 


laid down, or how illegal 


there follows no appeal except 
the Home Office, which is 1 
| THe total number of negroes in 


| United States is estimated at 6,000,000 


one-niath of the entire population 


or 


tune, age, or 


Only | 
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seven of the Northern States have a higher 
colored population than 20,000,and of these 
the highest is Pennsylvania, with 65,000. 
The last census indicates that the white 
population doubles itself every 25 years, 
while the negro does the same in every 26 
years. From these figuress writer in a 
leading magazine, making allowance tor 
Northern and foreign immigration, con- 
cludes that in one hundred years the ne- 
groes in every Southern State will be dou- 
ble the number of whites. 

IT appears that, as a result of the general 
prosperity during the last fifty years, the 
average duration of life in England has in- 
creased. The present span of years allotted 
is 41.9 for the male, and 45.3 tor the temale. 
In the period 1838-54 the average was 39.9 
and 41.9 respectively. Of each thousand 
males born since 1871 forty-four more will 
attain the age of thirty-five. The estimate 
for the whole of life now is that of one 
thousand persons—one-half males and one- 
half females—35 surviveatthe age of 54, 
26 at 55, nine at 65, three at 75, and one at 
&5. Every thousand persons born since 
1870 will live in the aggregate about 2,700 
years longer than before. 

A ‘MARRIAGE CHAMBER” has been estab- 
lished in Berlin—a sort of exchange at 
which persons of opposite sexes and matri- 
monial tendencies may congregate to select 
partners ‘‘without regard to position, for- 
faith.’’ If the acquaintance 
leads to marriage, both parties have to en- 
gave to pay to the chamber one per cent. of 
their annual income. ‘‘Parties will do well,’’ 
the circular adds, to examine senously if 
they possess those qualities that make mar- 
riage desirable."’ The fee demanded by 
the Chamber is strictly moderate—$1.50 for 

serlinese, and $1.75 for provincials ; and if 

the first acquaintance leads to no_ results, 
chents may make another attempt without 
any extra charge. 

Ou, the music inthe word home! It 
brings back to us a sweet strain from the 
heart of ourmemory. To the young it isa 
reminder of all that is near and dear 
them. Our noblest, best men, the leading 
men of our nation, derived the elements of 
their character from maternal care bestuwed 
upon them in childhood. Who moulds otf 
characters while we are yet young? Cer- 
tainly our mother does. There is no influ- 
ence so powertul as hers upon the rising 


generation. She who shapes the characters 


ot ourgreat and good men, to her it also | 


falls 10 train those whoare to be mothers 
when she is no more, and to do for this gen- 
eration what she has doae for hers. 
A CARPENTER in Central Mexico 
from sixty to seventy-five cents a day ; & 
mason the same; a@ common day laborer 
from twenty five to fifty cents; a farm Ja- 
borer who works by the month from $2 to 
$5 a month and ‘‘found.’" They work from 
daylight until sunset, with half an hour at 
9 o'clock, and again at 3, for breakfast and 
supper. These hours are very long, but 
they take it easy, stopping every little 
while to smoke their cigarros, and accom- 
plishing less than an American laborer will 
in six or seven hours’ work. Their 
earnings are barely sufficient to keep them 
in food and clothes of the coarsest kind, 
with an occasional something over tor the 
bull fight ; but for all that they are the hap- 


do 


| piest people on the face of the earth 


A new congress is on the tapis. There 
have been so many duels in France of late 
that the proposal has seriously been made 
that those who have played a principal part 
in these little affairs should assemble for the 
purpose of drawing up a code of honor. It 
is suggested that duels should be divided 
into three categories. Mortal insults, for 
instance, should be wiped out by the pistol 
alone, the sword being strict.y excluded. 
For offenses of a medium type the sword 
or the pistol would be employed, the dis- 
tances in the latter case being determined 
according to its gravity. Lastly, the sword 
would alone be permitted in duels connect- 


ed with the frequent quarrels arising out of 
wspaper attacks and the like—by far the 

~ as € ters As 4 
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which, from their ve ry commonness, have 


lost much of the halo with which they were 


formerly invested, Wounds in the forearm 


to | 


earns | 








are the almost universal rule, the Bois de 
Twologne being the favorite battleground. 

Loxpon, with its population of 4,000,000, 
takes precedence of all other great cities in 
its list of periodical publications, which 
numbers nearly 2,000. These have an an. 
nual circulation of about 1,017,000,000 cop. 
ies. Paris, with a population of less than 
8,000,000, issues 1,553 periodicals, and 
these have an annual circulation of about 
1, 100,000,000 copies. It is estimated that 
the journalistic products of Paris amount 
annually to almost one tenth of the entire 
issue of the globe. New York and Browk- 
lyn, with a population nearly equal to that 
of Paris, produce 537 publications, with an 
; annual circulation ot about 516,000,000. 
Berlin produces 536, Vienna 482, Madrid 
253, Brussels 233, Rome 218, showing a 
gradual diminution until St. Petersburg is 
reached, with a population of 677,963, and 
a newspaper issue of 182, and Moscow, with 
a population of 601,969, and 57 periodicals. 

A New York medical expert says that if 
cigarettes were made of second-hand to- 
bacco it would be a good thing for the youth 
of the country, foras thus made the dele 
terious substances would nearly all be ex- 
tracted. He says: ‘‘The old cigarstumps, 
atterthe charred ends were cut ofi, are 
soaked in a solution of ammonia and some 
other chemicals which takes away nearly 
all the nicotine from the tobacco, and re- 
moves all traces of smoke and creosote. 
This mass of pulpy tobacco is then pressed 
into cakes, and shaved into fine shreds by a 
cutting machine, Then it is given a bath 
in some bleaching solution which removes 
nearly all the properties of which the weed 
is possessed when it comes from the planta- 
tion. Then it is dried, after which it is 
passed under an atomizer and dampened by 
means of a preparation of glycerine and 
some flavoring extract. Then it is ready 
for the cigarette.’’ 

In history we have the golden age, the 
iron age, the age of brass, and the other 
periods similarly marked. Future annalists 
may well describe the present period of our 
history as the wire age. In no part of the 
economy of our daily lives are we divorced 
from wire. It is our slave, and yetan ever 
present master. Sleeping, we repose on 
wire mattresses. Eating, we see tonds 
which have passed through sieves, and 
| which are sh tered from insect appetite by 
| wire covers. Calling, we pull wires to ring 
curled wire gongs. Traveling, we are con- 
veyed by cable or electric railways, hoisted 
| by elevators hung on wires, and hurried 
over wire bridges. We announce our com- 
ing by telegraph or telephone wires, and 
we thread our way by night through streets 
lighted by means of electric cables. Across 
our fields are strung thousands of miles ot 
| barbed wire. Our clocks are set by wires, 
our watches run by wires, our books are 
stitched with wires, our pictures hung by 
wires, and our politics managed by wires. 

THE more thoroughly the causes of dis- 
ease are understood, the more and more 
they are found traceable to a violation otf 
hygienic laws. It the ravages of cholera, 
or yellow fever and typhoid, may be con- 
trolled in a great measure by the observ- 
ance of such laws, why may not scarlet 
fever, measles and whooping-cough be pre- 
vented, or very much limited? The pre- 
vailing sentiment that all children must ne- 
cessarily have these diseases once, finds no 
support whatever in the nature of physi- 
ology or in the principles of hygiene. The 
fact is already established that the spread 
and violence of scarlet fever, by isolation, 
cleanliness, and ventilation, are very much 
modined, and, in some instances, entirely 
prevented. We believe the time will come 
when scarlet fever, measles, and whooping- 
cough, which now destroys such multitudes 
_ of children, will become, in a measure, 
things of the past. It is not only the great 
amount of sickness and mortality occa- 
sioned directly by these diseases, but the 
impaired constitutions and other complaints 
consequent upon them, that may also be 
prevented. ' 








When the community realizes 
fully that the means of preserving health, 


especially in early life, are placed,in a great 
measure, In its own hands, a far higher ¢ 
timate will be placed upon the value ot ! 


man life, and the responsibility tor its pr 
servation will be found to depend in agreat 
| Measure upon human efforts. 




















AUTUMN. 


BY C. A.C. 





Summer ts dead ; and the Autumn winds, weeping, 
Wall ‘mid the teaves that lately were green, 
And tell how the year is with feeble steps creeping 
To join with the numberless years that have been. 
When the sunshine was bright, and the birds softly 
singing, 
We dreamed not of cold, or the sky's chilling micn; 
We saw not how ewiftly the glad hours were winzing; 
We heard but sweet voices with happiness ringing. 


Summer is dead, and the year’s hopesare dying— 
The hopes that were bright when the springtide was 


youag, 
When we each came with eagerness torth to life's 

trying, 
With a step that was firm and a heart that was 

strona. 


And what can we bring as the cause of life's failing ¥ 
Was the daylight too dim, and the darkness too 


long? 
Were the storm- waves too wild for the ship's steady 
sailing ¥ 
Was the helansman unnerv'd by the windsand thelr 
wailing? 
Suminer is dead ; ay, but springtide is coming, 
And the leaves thatare yellow, and brittle,. and 
dead 
Will revive once again when the flowers are bloom- 
ing, 
And the boughs will wave green once more over 
our head, 
Will the hopee then revive that are now swiftly wan- 
ing? 


Will the life come again that is now nearly sped 7 
Shal! we hear once again the world’s mirth and com- 
plaining? 
Ah, that must be left for death's certain explaining, 





Forty Years. 





BY F. R. NELSON. 





ONG, straight and monotonous stretched 
the highway connecting the scattered 

J bamlets in a very remote part of Hol- 
land. 

Shade there was none, the only trees for 
wiles around being the tall poplars which 
seerned to look down mockingly on the 
scorched ground. 

Dazziingly white and interminably dusty 
the road seeined to stretch betore the dark 
blue eyes of a young man who had been 
trudging along alone for several hours, and 
who at last gladly took advantage ot the 
slight shade cast by a pile of stones to throw 
himself upon the ground by the roadside 
and stretch his tired limbs as luxuriously 
as the unfavorable circuinstances would al- 
low. 

There was nothing at first sight to dis- 
tinguish this wayfarer frou, many others 
who passed over the same highway—fre- 
quently students from a sinall university 
town not far distant—but a close observer 
night have detected a light in the tired eve 
looking over the dusty lendscape which 
twenty years of lifedo not often kindle, 
telling of strength and power—the light 
betore which men involuntarily bow 
down, a8 showing a leader and ruler 
among them. 

Only afew moments he gazed dreamily 
over the uninteresting country,then sought 
rest in another way. 

Drawing from his pocket the pieces of a 
flute, he quickly joined them together, and 
was soon filling the air with strains of tmu- 
sic soft, low, tender, and pensive, as suited 
his own weariness and languor of the sul- 
try suinmer day. 

Despite the energy, determination, and 


strenuth marked in every feature of his 
face, this young man cou!d be none other 
than a musician, for neither the inborn 


genius was wanting nor the evidence of 
most carelul and patient training. 

He had long forgotten that he was tired 
and hungry, that the road before hiin was 
at least three inches deep with dust, and 
the sun pouring down rays which seemed 
fairly to scorch everything they touched, 
when he was startled, in the inidst of an 
impassioned andante of Beethoven's, by a 
strange choking sound behind him, some- 
thing between a sob and a sigh. 

Turning, be found, standing afew steps 
from him, a young girl with clasped hands 
and bent bead—a girl with bair fair as flax 
and eyes blue as the forget-ine-nots grow- 
ing in the field close by. ; 

The young tnan was on his feet in an in- 
stant, weariness forgotten in the presence 
of so fair a companion; but the balf-saucy 
compliment he was about to utter died on 
his lips as be saw atear stealing slowly 
down the delicately-rounded cheek of the 
girl, who seeined to be little more than a 
child. 

“Ah, my child,” he cried with quick 
syinpathy,unwittingly speaking in German 
—his mother-tongue—“you are in trouble! 
Can I help you?” 

“No, sir,” said the girl softly in the saine 
language, raising her head and gazing at 
the young man with an innocent awe and 
reverence which touched him deeply. *‘] 
douw’t know what itis; but your music—] 
can’t tell if it is giadness or sorrow. As I 
heard you play, the tears would come.”’ 

“Are you so tond of music then, child?” 
asked the young man, delighted. 

“T don’t think that I was before, sir,’’ the 


girl answered simply. ‘But I haven't 
heard that kind of tnusic’’ 
“Won't vou sit down here for a moment? 
A piay again if you wis I t first 1 
ri took a place! Ps 


» 


i 4 : ¥ a a 

‘ My naine 1s (trreta. Ana y irs? 
asked. 

‘Mine? Hum! Fritz, of course. And 


you-—are you an angel dropped from some 
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passing cloud, ora fairy risen from the 
earth, to appear so suddenly before me? I 
mean’’—laughing at her bewildered air— 
“where did you come from?’ 

“I have been to the Chapel of Our Lady 
in Dort Sessin to count iny Leads,” she 
answered slowly; “and then——” 

“And then?” asked Fritz, looking ad- 
tmiringly at the lovely innocent eyes gazing 
dreamily into the-distance, while he caress 
ingly drew through his hands one of the 
long flaxen braids falling over the girl's 
Shoulders and below her waist. 

“And then I went into the wood over 
there, and have been over there ever 
since.’’ 

“Doing what?” Fritz persisted. 
ering flowers to adorn 
hair?”’ 

_ “Doing nothing but lying on the grass. 
listening to the brovk trickling by and 
watching the clouds sail past, and hearing 
what the birds sing to each other—tor I un- 
derstand almost all they say. 

“Ah, sir, it isso quiet and peaceful and 
lovely there! I hope, when I die, they 
will bury ne ‘here under the trees, close 
by the water. Nowhere else could I rest 
80 well,’’ 

Wonderingly Fritz gazed at this girl, so 
widely diflerent frou all the rest of the 
rustic beauties he had met on the high- 
roads, 

Without a thought of the gay badinage 
In which he usually indulged on such oce- 
casions, he almost reverently took one of 
the unresisting hands loosely clasped on 
the girl’s knees, as he said to her very 
gently— 

“My child,you are too young yet to think 
of death. A great many happy years will 
pass, I hope, before you lie there beside 
the brook. Shall I play for you once 
again ?”’ 

Once more the sweet strains floated on the 
sultry air, while Greta, with parted lips 
and wide-open, almost worshipping eyes 
which never left the young tnan’s tace, lis- 
tened as if fearing by any breath or motion 
to break the spell. 

At last Fritz started to his feet, put bis 
flute into his pocket, and, tossing back his 
brown hair with a merry shake of the 
head, exclaimed— 

“IT dare sav I shall shock you Greta; but 
all the saine I a: getting abominably hun- 
gry. Whatain I going to do for my din- 
ner? 

“I was told that there was acapital inn 
in the neighborhood, kept by a German 
woman—a certain Mutter van Tann—where 
an uncommonly good venison ragout is 
sometimes to be had. Can you tell me if 
it is near ?”’ 

“Yes,’?’ answered Greta quietly; ‘you 
will come with me, please. The inn is my 
home, and I am Mutter van Tann’s daugh- 
ter.”’ 

Good-natured hospitablo Mutter van Tann 
caine bustling forward herself to receive 
the guest her daughter brought to the door 
ushering him immediately into the smoke- 


“Gath- 
your soft pretty 


| begrimed inn-parlor, just then without an 


occu pant. 

“Yes, inutter—tired and hungry, too,’’he 
exclaimed, in answer to ber greeting, ‘but 
quite happy in the certainty of getting the 
very best dinner here that was ever cooked 
by the very best-looking landlady in Hol- 
land !”’ 

The landlady beamed. 

“IT shall do tiny best to prevent your re- 
gretting having come to iny inn, sir. What 
shall I give you ?”” 

“Nothing :nore nor less than one of your 
celebrated venison ragouts, nutter, which 


are said to be unequalled even by any- 
thing in the kitchen of the Kiny  hitm- 
self.’’ 


Mutter van Tann’s face fell. 

“Perhaps vou don’t know, sir, that the 
ragouts are very expensive,’’ she said slow- 
ly, eyeing furtively the rather shabby dus- 
ty coat, and boots of her guest. 

“No tmatter, minutter; iny whole heart is 
set on one of your ragouts.”’ 

“They cost four guldens.”’ 

“It they cost four hundred, I must have 
one.” 

“Ah, young man, thatis all very well; 
but I know the ways of students iike your- 
self! 

“More than one have I had in my house 
who ordered one of tny very best ragouts, 
and then went away with their purses as 
tull as they came, leaving Mutter van Tann 
four guidens poorer.”’ 

“Come, come, now, mutter!’’ cried Fritz 
inerrily, seizing both the landlady’s hands 
and compelling ber to look straight into his 


honest blue eyes. ‘Tell me—do I look 
like such an out-and-out rascal ?”’ 
“No, sir, that you don’! said the land- 


lady, melting and laughing in spite of her- 
self. ‘Where do you come trom?” 
“From Berlin.” 
‘Berlin, sir? Ach, tha is where the old 


King lives, about whom people tell such | 


queer stories! I ain a Prussian, too, and 
right glad I au to ineet one of uy country- 
nen. 

“Well, Isuppose you tnust have your 
way; and [inust be off to see to the ra 
yout. Come along, Greta, and try for once 
tw help your mother. Have you been wast- 
ing your time out there with the birds and 
fishes all the wnorning ?”’ 


“There, twutter—scold me instead of 
Greta; forit wasI who wasted her time 
this morning, and baven’t finished vet, for 
I want her to stay and entertain ime while 
‘ jare off about the rayout. I must bave 
a { oy { ns 6 for y if aus * 


tur I la, wh had 
landing in a window, paying ver 
tention to ber mother 6 remarks. 


“Won't you come and sit hereon the 


V Alle al 





—_—— 


sofa, Greta,’’ ne said gently with a sudden 
change of manner, ‘‘and talk to mea little 
about yourself while I ain waiting for the 


ut?” 

“Pie girl obeyed immediately, and a long 
conversation ensued, consisting chiefly of 
questions from Fritz with regard to his 
companion’s life and occn pations, which she 
answered unreservedly,being at last led on 
to talk freely of ber thoughts and feelings, 
and revealing by degrees the secret depths 
of her pure, innocent, dreainy nature to 
the young tnan, who listened with rever- 
ent sympathy, his astonishment ever grow- 
ing deeper at the strange dissimilarity be- 
tween mother and child. : 

Soon Greta begged hin for some more 
music, 

Fritz, after gratifying her wish asked 
nee if she could not sing something for 

lim. 

The girl assented readily, adding aftera 
moment's thought— 

“My favorite is an old song taught me by 
iny grandinother, which 1 can sing in Ger- 
map as well as Dutch. Perhaps you could 
accompany it with the flute?”’ 

The air was very simple and marvellous- 
ly sweet and mournful. 

After Greta had huinmed it over once or 
twice, Fritz’s quick ear enabled him to ac 
com plish the desired accompaniment; and 
softly the sad plaintive air floated through 
the shabby stnoke-stained inn-parlor into 
the kitchen, where Mutter van ‘Tann was 
absorbed beart and soul in the rayout, 

“What a melancholy song you have 
chosen, Greta!’’ he exclaimed, when the 
girl had finished, trying to speak cheer- 
fully. ‘“Can’t you give me something 
more lively as a remembrance to carry 
away with me?” 

Tears rolled down the girl’s cheeks as 
she stood silent for a moment. 

Then, without a thought of hari, impul- 
sively clasping both hands around her 
companion’s arm, she leaned her head 
against his shoulders as she imuruiured, in 
a voice choking with sobs— 

“You are going away! Ah, when 
meet again, we shall be old and cold!’ 

The words were an echo of her sony. 

“No, Greta, dear child,”’ cried the youn 
man, touched to the heart by her grief, a 

carcely knowing what he said in his de- 
wire to soothe her, ‘we shall not be old and 
cold when we ineet again, but young and 
happy, for I will come again next week— 
to-morrow! I will not leave you, Greta.” 

A lovely sinile of joy and gratitude shone 
through Greta’s tears as she looked up at 
the young man who was bending over 
her. 

Softly and reverently he pressed his lips 
on her fair hair and gentlv Fae her away, 
just as the door opened to admit a most ap- 
petising odor and Mutter van Tanun bearing 
In triuinph the savory ragout, 

“Here, sir, is such adish as you will not 
get every day, though, I suppose, I should 
pot say so!’ she remarked, with compla- 
cent pride. 

“T assure you I appreciate my pun luck, 
mutter,” said Fritz gaily; “and there is 
only one thing necessary to complete my 
happiness.”’ 

“Is it beer or schnapps, sir?’’ asked the 
landlady. 

“Neither. lt is the company of your- 
self and your daughter at this best of din- 
ners.”’ 

“Oh, sir, we shall be very inach pleased, 
T ain sure, if you are not too proud to sit 


we 


down with such simple folks as Cireta and | 


iia 

Quickly the ragout and a bottle of Mutter 
van Tann’s best wine disappeared, the re- 
past being enlivened by a running fire ot 
jokes, compliments and = stories between 
the landlady and her guest, in which Greta 
took very little part. 

At last there seeined no excuse for sitting 
longer over the table. 

Fritz, who had for a moment relapsed in- 
to thougiitful silence, rose to his feet witb 
a half sigh as he glanced at Greta, 

Then, turning to the landlady, he said 
quietly— 


“Tt is growing late, Mutter van Tann,and | 


I must leave you. Will you allow ime = to 
send to-inorrow some remembrance of tiny 
pleasant visit and your kindness to ime, as 
a souvenir of Frederic, Prince of Prussia!’ 

For an instant the landlady stared, then 
laughed seornfully. 


“Acl, sir, you young yventlemen will 
have your jokes! Wasn't there one here | 
last week who told me he was King of the 


Cannibal Islands, and tiust have a baby's 
tender loin tor his dinner? No, sir, Mut- 
ter van ‘Pann hasn't lost ber wits vet!” 

“Oh, well,mutter, its no tmatier anyway!” 
laughed the young man. “But it is bigh 
time I was snowing you that I don’t intend 
inaking Off without paying you for the ra- 
gont. 

The landlady looked relieved, while 
Fritz thrust his hand into one pocket after 
another, finishing bis search at last with 
an exclatnation of uiost Comical Consterna- 
tion. 

“Upon my 
inore absurd? | 
where about tine!” 

For an instant Mutter 


word, could 
haven't a 


anything be 
peuny any- 


van Tann gazed 


| Speechless, 


Then she saw that this was not intended 


a8 4 JOKe. 
‘Swindler, rascal !’'’ she exclaimed, 
“But, mutter, eried Fritz, alist « 
ng with lauyiitler. 
? la 


: ad ial 
self ! 

‘But, inutter,”’ putin a tearful pleading 
voice, a8 a soll baud was laid on the angry 


9 


woman's arin, “lamsure he has lost his 
purse. He would never——" 
“Greta, you are a perfect fool! Look at 


him! He hasn't even the decency to pre- 
tend to be ashamed of himself, but stands 
there laughing, as if it were the best joke 
in the world! Oh, the villain, he will 
never——"’ 

Just then the landlady's attention was di- 
verted by an unusual sight—the view froin 
the window of a very handsome travelling- 
carriage and pair of coal-black horses draw- 
ing up before the inn, while an elegantly- 
dressed gentleman, before whom the foot 
inen bowed respectfully, sprang from the 
carriage, and in an instant was in the inn- 
partor. 

“Thank Heaven!" he began, as he osugl.t 
sight of Fritz. 

The young inan interrupted birm hastily, 
speaking in French, and requesting to be 
addressed in the saine lang 

“IT knew you were ip this neighborhood, ”’ 
the new-comer continued, “and have been 
looking anxiously for you since yesterday. 
There is bad news troin Berlin. Your 
father is very ill,and you are summoned 
to returo immediately. Thereis not a inv- 
ment to be lost!’ 

With a hurried cry of dismay, the young 
nan started to his feet, and, followed close- 
ly by his friend, hastened towards the 

oor. 

On the threshold he turned for an instant 
with a farewell glance at Greta, who was 
gazing at bin with a grielstricken expres- 
sion which he never forgot. 

“Adieu, (ireta,"’ he said gently, ‘‘until we 
ineet again!’ 

The next momentacloud of dustin the 
wake of the swiftly-departing carriage wan 
all that remained of Mutter vasa Tann's 
guest, 

o * - * ” * 

Forty years had passed. 

All Europe was ringing with the glory 
and renown of the warrior-King of Prus- 
sia. 

The years which bad sprinkled his hair 
with silver bad, in return, ccowned bim 
with undying laurels, and the proud accla- 
nations of 4 gratelul page had bestowed 
upon him the surname of Great.’”’ 

It was one of the King's few hours of re- 
pose, when the ambitious visions of the 
soldier and statesinan were helu in check 
by the tmagic of music, which up to the 
day of his deatu was Frederic’s keenest de- 
ligght. 

Silently the great mnonarch was lying on 
a sola in the music room at Sans Souci, 
listening dreamily to the strains which his 
old inusic-master and friend Quanz was 
drawing frou: the piano, where, at the 
King’s desire, he was trying tor the first 
time a collection of Scandinavian Volks. 
lieder. 

Motionless the King listened for some 
time, 

Then he arose, and began very slowly 
pacing up and down the rooin as he spoke 
to Quanz 

“Ah, Quanz, they are all very well! But 
I have never heard one ot these songs 
which touched me so deeply as one I Leard 
years ago in Holland, but which, to my re- 
gret, has completely passed from iny mem- 
ory. I think you have hoard ine speak of 
it before?" 

“Yes, sire; and, if you remember, care- 
ful inquiries were inade in Holland for the 
inn and the family who lived there at the 
tine of your tripiu that country, with the 
hope of finding the lost inelody you so re- 
| greet. But the inu bad been burnt down 
years belore, and wo one could give any 
tidings of tLe family.” 

“Yos, yes, Quanz—I know, = Lt is strange 
how the retuembrance of seach a sim Te 
sony clings to me, though the melody 
long since so tantalisingly escaped my 
memory. I sujpose I am vetting old and 
childish, old friend. Thank you; we will 
have no inore music to-day.” 

The old tnusician took his leave. 

Frederic stepped through the low win- 
dow ont into the June sunshine, into the 
luxuriant leafy beauty of the gardens of 
Sans Souci. 

Old Qluanz’s Volksheder had certainly 
had a depressiny effect upon the King, for 
an absent, halt-imelancholy expression had 
replaced the usual sternness of his face,and 
the eagle eyes belore w..ose terrible glance 
thousands quailed were dreamy and soft as 
he strolled away from the palace, sunk in 
that svidest and vainest of regrets—regret 
fora vanished youth, 

Haif uncousciously, lost in retrospection, 
he directed his steps down one of the siie- 
alleys at soine distance from the palace, 
aud, turning an abrupt cornet, came sud- 
denly and unobserved upon a soldier who 
had thrown himself upon a bench, where 
he was reading a letter upon which Fred- 
eric saw tears slowly falling. 
| Atthis sight the King’s face grew hari 

and stern again. 

With lowering brow, he stopped befor: 
the unconscivus soldier, exclaiming scorn 
fully— 

“What, asoldier in the ariny of Freder 
erving like aschoolvirl! Has your sweet 
heart frowned up n you then?” 

‘Sire, slatmnimmered the soldier, BpPritmyin,s 
to his feet, alinost speechless with  corn- 
Sternation, “the letter is frour iny pour 
nother, 

The King’s brow cleared a little.’ 

In trouble? 
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“You are right. What is your name,and 
where do you come from ?" 

“Piter Gelder, sire, and I come trom Hol- 
land.” 

“Very well, Piter Gelder; I will look 
over the conduct-reeord, and, if T find no- 
thing against you, | will see what can be 
done for your mother.” 

“Sire, sire,”’ began the ian, fairly trem. 
bling with joy and gratitude. 

Frederic waved his hand impatiently. 

“Enough! Words of thanks give me no 
pleasure.’’ 

The King had already turned to retrace 
his steps, when suddenly he again faced 
the happy soldier, 

“Piter Gelder, can you sing any Dutch 
Volkalieder ?" 

“Yor, sire.’ 

“Do you know one ending with the words 
‘When we meet again, we shall be old and 
oid’? 

“You, sire.’ 

“Sing it.”’ 

“Sire, iny voice is rough and untrained.” 

With atrembling but by no tmeans un- 
musical voice the soldier obeyed the royal 
command ;and the King, with bent head 
and halt-averted ftaoe, listened again to the 
melody of the song which had so deeply 
moved him forty years before. 

With the last notes Piter looked up de. 
preciatingly and balf fearfully, and was 
amazed to see the change which bad come 
over the features usually so haughty and 
stern; they were now soft, tender, aud 
dreamy as those of the youth who had first 
lixtanes to the plaingive words nearly halla 
century before in Holland. 

“Where did you learn the song, Piter ?” 

“From my mother, sire. It was taught 
her by her grandinother, who composed 
it.”’ 

‘Tell ine your mother’s history.” 

“Sire, she was born in Ilolland, where 
her mother kept an inn——" 

“Was her namie Van Tann?" 

“You, sire—Greta Van Tann. She lived 
atthe inn until she married my father, with 
whom she was afterwards very unhappy” 

“Why did she marry him ?” 

‘Sire, it was to please her mother, My 
father was supposed to be very rich, and 
my grandmother had been unfortunate, 
and lost nearly all she possessed, For 
several yoars iny tnother refused all offers 
of marriage, she could not forget a travel. 
ling mnusician who catne once to the inn, 
aud never cared for any one else. 

* At Iast she sacrified herself for her 
inother’s sake ; but it was afterwards dis- 
sovered that iny father was not rich, as he 
had represented, bosides which he drank 
ts =e lv, and ili-treated my poor 
mother shametully. 

“Finally he died, and was followed inthe 
same year by my three brothers, My 
mother has worked hard ever since for her 
support, and, until she lost her health, was 
very comfortable, That. sire, is all there is 
to tell.” 

“Very well. To-morrow you shill hear 
from me, Piter Gelder,’ 

The soldier was left in a half-stupitied 
state, wondering how soon he should awake 
froin what could be nothing but a fantastic 
dream, 

With wide-opened eves he gazechafter the 
departing monarch slowly disappearing: in 
the direction of the Palace, who walked 
with his head bent low and = his) bands 
clasped behind his back, while upon tis 
aiflened inelancholy face was still visible 
the strange transformation which the 
memories awakened by a siinple strain of 
music had wrought. Viter could not see 
that his lips were moving, and the mourn. 
ful words they formed were merely a breath 
flouting away and lost on the perfumed air, 
“When we meet again, we shall be old and 
cold —old and cold.” 

The next day Piter Gelder was handed 
two papers sealed with the royal seal. The 
first contained his leave of absence for a 
month, the second was the deed of a fine 
farin on the borders of Halland, with the 
words written beneath—To the heirs of 
Mutter van Tann, in payiment for a venison 
ragout,—FREDERIC.” 

——— 2 - 


The Missing Sermon. 


BY EF. F. SPENCER. 
Y dear,”’ said Mr. Crucible, “it is actu- 
ally gone.” 
“Tt can’t be, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Crucible. “The thing is impossible.” 
They were talking of Mr. Crucible’s ser- 
mon, which, having been completed late on 
Saturday night, bad been lefton the desk, 





as usual, to be ready to bis band at chureh- | 


tine on Sunday. 

Mr. Crucible was a very exact inan, and 
remembered precisely where he put the 
little pile of sheets fastened together at the 
top, and what be had afterwards done, 

“Just bere, ty dear,’’ he said to Mrs, 
Crucible, “on the left hand side, and my 
pen inthe littie rack, and the wiper over 
against it. Then [ crossed the rooin, locked 
the door, undressed, and went to bed. The 
door is locked still, Katherine. See!” 

“Then no one can have entered the 
rooi,”’ said Mrs, Crucible, “and the sermon 
inust Desafe. Of that I feel sure.” 

After this the good oouple made a search 
of which any detective might have been 
proud, bat which failed to discover the ser- 


And, asthe church bells began to ring, 
Mir Cruabie hurried towards r } 
ndignified haste, with one sold ser 
Sin bis pocket and a ‘ f digsina 
aud perplexity, quite unusual t n, up 
iis face; whue Mrs, Crucible, who had 


stayed behind to inake another search, ab 
solutely reached her pew alter the first 
byimp was begun, 


1 “What could I have done with it? I took 


| “Put what away?" asked Mrs, Crucible, 


inon—again Mrs.Crucible was late at church 
‘again the week was filled with conjecture 


| The sermon was one on which Mr. Cru- | we have narrated ohh. oy of old trie wis 
| cible prided himself. as well as members of his flock, who re- 
| Someone in the congregation bad profess. | fused to believe Satan the robber, and 
| ed to doubt the existence of Satan as an in- | firmly insisted that human hands did the 
| dividual, and in this sermon Mr. Crucibie | work that Mr. Crucible actually grew angry 
‘had clearly proved his identity, and had | at therm. 
spoken of him as he certainly deserved, He explained over and over again that 
All the week be looked in vain for the | the sermons were specially directed against 
‘manuscript, and at last, making sure that | Satan and all his work, and that it was no 
| he never could find it, wrote anotber from | more than likely that the adversary desired 
the same text and conveying the same | to putan end to his crusade against him ; 
ideas, ; but alfthat Mr. Sinith would say was— — 
| Jt was, he considered, even better than “Well, well, no doubt he bas a hand in 
the first; and having come to this satisfuc- | most of the wicked things that are done, but 
tory conclusion, he patted the sheets into a) he has worked through human agents, 
little pile, fastened them together, rolled | You'll find it’s that girl of yours, or that 
them up and wrapped about them a little | man who does odd jobs, T never liked his 
‘elastic band, after which he placed it in a | looks, You are not a spiritualist, I hope, 
| prominent position on the desk, and retired, | Mr. Crucible?” Pe 
falling asleep at once, and as usual sleeping “No, no. Labhor their doctrine, cried 
heavily all night. Mr. Crucible; ‘but I do believe, as you 
‘he morning sun shining through his | know, in a personal Satan; and Martin 
window awoke bim to the realization ofthe | Luther, you know——” 
fact thata new Sabbath had begun, and “Yes, | know,” said brother Brown, who 
that he had a little overslept himsel!, had not yet spoken; “but somehow it was 

With the first gleam of memory the last | different with Martin Luther, wasn’t it . 
Sunday oecurred to his mind. ; “T really can’t sew why,’ said Mr. Cru- 

“Tein’t tell you how mortified T was by | cible, indignantly. 
the | as of that sermon, my dear,” he said Then Mr. Brown and Mr. Sinmitn con- 
to Mrs. Crucible, as he tied bis cravat. | sulted together, and formed a plan. 

On the following Saturday night a new 
great care Jast night that the same thing | sermon was to be left upon the paster’s 
should not oceur again. IT laid it where— | desk, and he was to pretend to retire as 
Hallo! you've put it away, haven't you | usual, having beforehand secreted, in the 
Katherine?” study which opened out of the bedroom, 
and had no other door, Messrs Brown and 

“My last night's sermon,’ said Mr. Cru- |) Sinith, who, sheltered in a long wardrobe, 
cible. “Itlad justhere. It was fastened | could burst out upon the culprit and secure 
with an elastic band, Come, my dear, don’t | jim, 
tense me. It's very well to joke, but— 
you've hidden it, haven't you?” 

' “Flow can you suppose such a thing?” 
said Mra, Crucible. “I’ve neither seen nor 
touched the s rmon.’’ 

And again a search began; again it was 
fruitless, 

The doors were locked; the windows 
could not be entered froin without. 

Neither monkey nor inayple was upon 
the presnises; but the second sermon had 
followed the first. 

Again Mr. Crucible preached an old ser- 











©! course, Mr. Crucible was only.to pre- 
tend to sleep, and Mrs, Crucible had deter- 
mined to keep vigil in another room, 

Accordingly, prayers having been said on 
the night in question, the house was locked 
up, and the servants sent to bed, 

The Crucibles then feigned to retire, but 
Mrs. Crucible merely locked herself into 
the spare bedroom, and Mr. Crucible lay 
down in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
fully determined to remain wide awake. 

There is nothing inore likely to lull even 
a constitutionally waketul person to repose 
than such a resolution, and Mr. Crucible 
was lar from being constitutionally wake- 
ful. 

After lying fora few moments watching 
the streaks of moonlight on the walls, and 
secretly hoping that Brown and Smith 
would that night see enough of Satan to 
convince them of his personality, his eyes 
closed and he began to snore, 

Five minutes afterwards, Brown, peeping 
}outot the wardrobe, pinched Smith, and 
Stuuth pinehed Brown, 

“Something coming,” said Smith. 

And atthat moment both saw a strange 
figure with a peinted cap upon his head and 
singular drapery about its person, creep 
| into the room, go to the desk and feel about 


ayain on Saturday night Mr. Crucible wrote 
a still inore earnest serinon on the same 
text, painting Satan even blacker than be- 
fore; and this tine locking the manuseript 
in a drawer when completed, and, to cut a 
long story short, a third time tue sermon 
vanished—this titne from a locked desk, in 
a loeked room, in whieh be himself sluin- 
bered, 

The third old sertnon was preacbed, and 
poor Mr. Crucible was nearly in a fever, 
until, sitting alone one evening in the twi- 
light, the trath dawned upon him, 

This was Satan's work, 

The sertnons had been written with a 
View to showing how terrible Satan was, | | 
how subtly he gained power over the ite 
huinan heart, and how one should guard | ’ : 
against bin. and the figure glided out of the rootn, 

Perliaps they were the bes: sermons ever “Ite’s got it,’ aaid Brown, “and hanged 
written on the subject, and Satan had re. if Crucible isn’t right. It is the old boy 
solved that they should never be preached, himself, or I’m a sinner.” 

The inore Mr. Crucible thought of this “Stop talking and come along,”’ whisper- 
theory, the amore he felt assured of its | ed Smith, as he grasped adark lantern with 
truth. which be had provided himself. 

What ageney had been used be did not Then they sped after the departing figure, 
know, but it was Satan’s work, and ifSatan | Who crossed the clergyman’s bedroom and 
troubled Martin Luther by cracking nuts | unlocked the door, 
in his room, why should he not beable to “Mr Crucible,’ whispered Smith, as they 
steal Calvin Crucible’s sermons, passed the bed. 

Hie coumnunieated bis faney to) Mrs, But there was no answer, 

Crucible, who accepted it as a fact at onee, | The shadowy figure sped downstairs, and 
and then sat down to write on the same | they followed, 

subject, even more tierecely and earnestly On the landing the door of the spare bed- 
than before. ’ ‘ room opened, and out rushed Mrs, Crucible, 

It was a thrilling sermon that he at last | rapped from the chilliness of midnight 
Vigil, in a shawl, 

Brown seized her hand. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mrs, Crucible,” he 


Then there was a rustle of manuscript, 





coupleted, 

And he did not lay it on his deck, 

Instead, he bound ittogether, and slipped 
it under his pillow. Whispered. 

“My head shall rest upon it to-night,” he “Tean’t help it, Mr. Brown. What an 
suid. “TP will preach iton Sunday, despite | awful-looking thing ! Where is poor Mr. 
all that Satan can do, If he takes i, he | Crucible ?” 
shill have to wrestle for it with me.”’ “Asleep, 1 think,’’ said Brown, 

| And both Mr. and Mrs. Crucible lay wide On they crept, 
| awake until two o'clock in the morning, in “IUs going down into the cellar,” said 
| consequence of this determin:dtion. | Mrs. Crucible. 

At this late hour, however, they fell And Smith was already on the cellar- 
| asleep. stairs with a lantern, down which the ob- 
The first thing Mr. Crucible did, when he ject of interest in ghostly drapery slowly 

awoke in the morning, was to slip lis hand | went. : , : 


under his pillow, | “Supposing be should do something 
Phe sermon was gone, and he gave aloud | dreadful to us,”’ said Mrs. Crucible, 
ery thatawoke Mrs, Crucible in aterrible | Butshe had vot the eour we to return 


fright. alone. 
“Tt is gone again, inv dear,’? was al] that They were now in the cellar, cold and 
the poor man could say. “It is gone | damp, and Smith was keeping a Sharp eye 
again.” on the figure betore thein—Satan or other 
| “Then it actually is Satan,” said Mrs. as it might be. , 
| Crucible, It Lud crossed the stone floor, and now 
Matters had now become serious, bent over some empty flour barrels, and at 
Mr. Cruecibie felt that he eould not keep that instant, Smith, close on its heels, turned 
( the story to himself any longer. the light of the lantern fuli upon it, and re- 


! 


He could not go on preaching old ser- vealed neither ghost nor Satan, but a livin 
} mons without explanation. mortal. & 
This once, indeed, be must, for there No other than Mr. Crucible himself 
were the church doors open, and be was draped ina white counterpane, wearing a 





hot an extemporaneous speaker, tassled nighteap upon his head,and wrapped 
Accordingly be proceeded to the old in the strange, open-eved slumber of the 

| hair-trunk, a legacy from his preat-grand- | somnaimbulist, q 

father, and opening it, looked in, fuily ex- “Oh!” shrieked Mrs. Crucible * Ob 

pecting to see within the piles of folded | what isit ? What does it mean??? ; 


sermons which had been gradually accu- “Mr. Crucible has taken to walking in his 
= ‘ ‘ . t 





mnalating ne peers , sleep, and has hidden his own serinons,”’ 
To bis astonishinent and borror the trunk replied Smith ’ 
was Clnply. Then Brow: } : 
' hen Brown desire to shak . 
Nothing remained in it but t t Veter Ne awak —% hake Mr. Cru- 
’ 5 
sdust wil ) is LVS See t ré asks . 
rs ~ ~~ , at ? 
, t - 
iv Mra, ¢ . i 
1 al Al ex ee 1 
Vell is he could ‘ ‘ stv me ' ed . , — - 
. “ i ‘ 4 ) ed : 
> Ww >t } irst iyi “were si} f+) . eey OY vine 
sens Bee re being Sight of the sermons in an old barre] anid 
SUT. | i : 
ne bas since written a ps , 
Alterwards be comtunicated the facts a pamphlet to prove 


\ that somnambul) 





Her Reception. 





BY BLAKE PAXSON, 





AM sixteen,” said Alexia Ardell, reso- 
lutely, ‘‘and | was put into long dresses 
last month, and I’ve a right to come 

down into the parlor and see company on 
New Year’s day! And I am sure that pa 
would let mine, if be was here now, and | 
will!’ 

Alexia stood in the middle of the floor, 
with her fluffy golden hair falling over her 
eyes, her cheeks glowing a mild pink and 
ber whole person indicative of resolve and 
determination. 

Mrs. Ardell looked at her in despair. 

The two Misses Scarlett,her daughters by 
a former marriage, and Alexia’s not partic- 
ularly beloved step-sisters, sat as stiff and 
prim as two carved marble images. 

“A lexia’s temper’’ was proverbial in the 
family, and these very proper and precise- 
ly bebaved voung women were wont to 
affect the greatest dismay at its vehement 
gusts, 

**Alexia,’’ said Mrs, Ardell, solemmly, ‘in 
your dear papa’s absence, itis my duty to 
entorce his precepts apd carry out his dis- 
cipline. You are « great deal too young te 
receive visitorson New Year's Day, like 
Verena and Erinengarde. You are w go 
back to boarding school to-imorrow,”’ 

“Put,” cried Alexia, in great dismay, 
“my holidays do not expire until Wednes- 
day!”’ 

“That is very true,’’ said Mrs. Ardell, 
compressing her thin lips to a imere slit; 
“consequently vou see how far you have 
abridged your own period of recreation by 
your ungovernable will.’”’ 

Alexia, forgetting all about sixteen years 
and tie long dresses, burst into loud weep- 
ing. 

‘Pray, Alexia, don’t be so silly,’ said 
Verena. 

“One would think,” tartly spoke up Er- 
iInengarde, “that you were a child of ten 
years old. Of course, it’s all for your own 
good o 

“My own fiddlesticks!”’ irreverently in- 
terrupted Alexia,as she fled from the apart- 
nent in floods of und’ gnitied tears, 

But nuimbers are certain to conquer in 
the long run,and so Judge Ardell’s daugh- 
ter was packed remorselessly off to board- 
ing school, and Mrs. Ardell’s two girls 
returned to their consultations with the 
dresstwaker for the grand yala-day of the 
year. 

Verena, a pallid blonde, with cold, watery 
blue eyes, and colorless flaxen hair,was to 
wear blue damask, embroidered around 
the skirt in palin-leaves ot seed-pearls. 

Ermengarde, who had a litile more 
bloom, and ventured to call herself a bru- 
nette, had chosen pink satin, with cloud- 
like draperies of black lace; while the ina- 
tron herself, no bad exemplification of the 
poet’s idea ot ‘fat, fair and forty,” was to 
wear ruby velvet, richly trimmed wit! 
point-applique lace, and a diamond cross, 
which, in the absence of her husband, sbe 
bad hired from an accommodating jeweler 
for this occasion. 

While Alexia—poor broken-hearted child 
—was sent ruthlessly to the station, where 
Miss Gardiner, the governess, was tele- 
graphed to meet her. 

But Miss Gardiner, as it chanced, did not 
receive the message in time, and was not 
there; but Mr. Herbert Helullyn was 
there. 

Alexia knew him very well. 

She had seen him once at her step-moth- 
er’s. 

Ile owned a stone house fronting on the 
park, and a place near Lake George, called 
Helullyn ilall. 

Ife drove a pair of superb high-stepping 
horses, and owned a private picture gal- 
lery. 

Ermengarde Scarlett bad selected him as 
the especial target for the arrows of her 
hazel eyes this season, 

Mr. Helullyn had recognised Alexia at 
Once, 

**Miss Scarlett’s little sister, isn’t it?’’ he 
asked, 

Alexia furtively whisked away her tears, 
and answered— 

“yon,” 

“Is anything the matter?” asked Mr. 
Helullyn. “Can [ be of service? Pray 
coimmand ine, if—’’ 

“If you could please take me home,” said 
eager Alexis, “Very slyly, indeed, mind, 
because I have been sent back to boarding 
school before the holidays are out, just be- 
cause Verena, Erinengarde, and mamina 
consider ine too 1ittle to see company of 
New Year’s Day.” 

“This is serious trouble indeed !’' said 
Mr. Heluliyn, laughing. 

“Ob, it is indeed!” sighed Alexia. “! 
am sixteen, you Know, and I should 80 
like to be a young lady like Verena and 
Erinengarde! 

“But you see,”’ returning to the subject, 
“Miss Gardner is not here to receive me, 
and if you would please take ine back In 
your carriage, I could creep in the area 
gate, and perhaps—perhaps P shall be ~ ‘at 
home’ on New Tours Day after all. 

But,” ber large dark eyes suddenly 
blaz.ng into indignation, ‘*vou are laughi's 
at me!’’ 

“Not laughing at you, Miss Ardell,” he 
hastened to explain, “only laughing w!!4 








’ : 
Miss Ardell !’" 
Alexia Ss heart leaped at this hrst 
iIStribute to her young ladyb le 
She telt pronder still when Mr. Helu 


helped ber into his carriage and they @! 
|} away, 
| ‘*Leave meat the corner of the stree’, 
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for mainma and the girls to see me in your 
carriage! Aud Ermengarde would be so 
vexed !”’ 

And the wild little gipsy stole in at the 
area gate, and bribed the cook with a kiss 
and a string of amber beads, not to betray 
her surreptitious re-entrance into the fain- 
ily cirole, while Mr. Helullyn went home 
to wonder what there was 80 fascinating in 
Alexia Ardell's round, dimp.ed face and 
liquid dark eyes. 

“A child, indeed!”’ he said to himself. 
“She is a woman, and a dangerously lovely 
woman, too, only she deesn't know it! 
Eyes like pools of deep garnet brown; hiir 
ali glistening like tangles of sunshine. 
Little Alexia, if you could only see your- 
self as others see you, you might be teimpt- 
ed to be vain! 

“] shall makea poing of calling at Judge 
Ardell’s house on New Year's Day, und if 
Miss Alexia is not there, I shall certainly 
inquire for ber!’’ 

Bae pink satin dress vindicated Mine. 
Chaugsa’s fame as an artistic dressinaker ; 
the blue damask caine home in time to be 
tried on and pronounced “perfect,’’ ou Sat- 
urday night. ; 

On Monday, the Misses Scarlett dressed 
themselves with judicious care, and many 
lavings with rose-water and cautious appli- 
cations of pearl-cream and blush-pink. — 

The drawing-rooms, decorated with hot- 
house flowers, and illuminated, not with 
vulgar gas, but with the white lustre of 
many wax candles in myriad-branched 
candelabra, had been personally inspected 








by Mrs. Ardell before she went to inake | 


her toilette, and the little rooin at the back, 
where the judge ordinarily kept his bouts 
and overcoats, and Turkish pipes, bad been 
transformed into a garlanded bower, where 
faint lights glowed through shades of Nilc- 
green grass, and the most elegant and ws- 
thetic refreshinents were arranged in 
cloisonnee enamelled ware, trays of repous- 
see silver, and baskets of Dresden china. 
ne atthe tine when Ermengarde 
was saying to her sister, **How do 1 look, 
dear?’ and Verena was twisting herself 
into the shape of a letter S, to see the back 
ot her talse puffs and plaitings inthe mirror, 


| grave by her ungovernable teuper.”’ 


little Alexia was enthusiastically tossing | 


about the contents of an old cedar chest in 
the store-room, which contained the long- 
forgotten wardrobe of the first Mrs. Judge 
Ardell. 

“Oh,” she cried, “this is beautiful !’’ 

And she unfolded a scented robe of long 
China crape, crimped like the shingly bars 
ot the finest sea-sand, and embroidered in 
fantastic tigures of scarlet silk. 

“T’ll wear this !’’ 

“But it’s so odd and old-fashioned, tniss,’’ 
said I .ouisa, the maid. 

“That is the very charm of it,’’ pro- 
nounced Alexia. “Oh, do make haste, 
Louisa, with my hair! Are you sure you 
can do it like the plate in the fashion- 
book ?”’ 


| severely, 
| now and then, an expression in Justina’s 





| that I like her. 


Mrs. Ardell was still arranging the folds | 


of the point-lace over her shoulders, when 
Miss Verena rushed upstairs. 

‘“‘Mamma, Ermenyarde!”’ sie cried, “who 
is the lady downstairs ?”’ 

“The lady downstairs!’ repeated 
mother and daughter in amazement. 

“Receiving Mr. Helullyn in our drawing 
room !” cried breathless Verena. ‘In the 
loveliest dead-white dress, brocaded in 
scarlet silk, and long golden hair, braided, 
with antique Roman pearls.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Ardell, “you must 
be crazy!" 

And both she and Ermenyarde hurried 
downstairs, just in tiie to see the beautiful 
young intruder courtesy a gracious yreet- 
ing to twool the most artistocratic and €\- 
clusive of the jeunesse dorce ot New York. 

“Ab!” said Alexia, with the utmost self- 
possession, “here is iy mamnimanow, and 
my sisters. Don’t nove, Mr. Helullyn,”’ 
she added in a lower tone. “I'm — safe 
now. Matmma won’t dare to scold ine be- 
fore coinpany-”’ 

And Mrs. Ardell and the Misses Searlett 
were forced to digest their rage and rmortt- 
fication as best they could. 

For Alexia outshone them as a real, 
crimson-hearted rose ont-shines the miillin- 
er’s false presentinent—as the diamond out. 
shines the wretched paste ornament—and 
they knew it but too well. 

But success excuses everything, and Mrs, 
Ardell could not but perceive that the 


both 


| money. 


quaint young beauty, In te antique dress, | 


was emphatically a success. 

“Alexia,” shé cried, when 
teinporary lull in the stream of callers, 
“how dared you play us such a trick ? 

“] did it for fun, mainma,’’ said Alexia. 
“And if you seold ime, I shall tell Mr. 
Helullyn. It was he that brought ine back 
from the railway-station, and he is my 
friend !”’ 

“I never heard anything so insolent in 
iny life!” cried Erinengarde Scarlett, turn- 
ing pale with anger. 

“She ought to be locked uptor a week 
on bread and water,”’ said Verena passion- 
ately. 

But Alexia only arched her eyebrows and 
Biniled, , 

During that New Year's Day the child 
bad bloomed out into a wotnan. 

Alexia had discovered her own talisinan 
of power. 

They could none of them ever scold or 
tyrannise over ber ayaln. 


She bad no mure fears of being sent back 
»D arding el | 
But Miss } ‘ var 
4 
j a 
tached, kept arriving for Alexia 
Maina, she said, 


done ?”’ 


“Nothing, 


” 


that I can vee, 


there was a | 
| will move alone. 


said Sirs. j 
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Ardell drily. “The child can’t help being 
a beauty, I suppose.” 

“She will have to go everywhere with us 
now," said Verena, plaintively. 

“I tried inv best to keep ber back,” said 
Mrs. Ardell ; “but she bas precipitated her- 
self into eeciety.”’ 

And pretty Alexia Ardell reigned the 
belle of the season, and in the spring Mr. 
Helullyn asked ber father for her band in 
inarriage, 

The judge, honest man, stared in amaze- 
ment, 

“I—I thought it was Ermengarde you 
fancied ! said he. “I know she liked 
vou!" 

“I am too much bonored,”’ said Mr. 
Helullyn, without changing a feature ; 
“but Lhave never aspired to that honor, 
It's Alexia, and Alexia only, that I love.” 

“Oh !’’ said the judge. ‘Well, suit your- 
sel f—suit yourselt!"’ 

And 80, betore she was quite seventeen, 
Alexia Ardell was married, and Ermen- 
garde and Verena had the drawing-room 
st to themselves upon the next New, Year's 

ay. 

But they were not satitied, after all. 

Some people never are satistied. 
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Conquered at Last. 








BY HARTLEY RICHARDS, 








HAVEN'T the least fear,’’ said Major 
| Delatord, 


“Then you're @ inan of unbounded | 


courage,” retorted his friend, Mr. Ulysses 
Crinklethorpe, ‘For—imay I venture to be 
trank ?”’ 
“Oh, certainly, certainly. By all means!” 
“Well, then, they do say that Mrs, Flash- 
ington drove her first husband into his 


“I’ve heard that betore,”’ said Major Dela- 
ford, 
cigar”. 

“But of course’’—with a little sareastie 
laugh—you don't believe it?” 

‘* Excuse me,’’ said Major Delaford, 
**I do believe it. I have seen, 


eyes which fully carries oat any theory of 
that nature,” 

“And yet vou are going to inarry her ?” 

“And yet Iam going to marry her.’’ 

“Felix Delaford, are you crazy ?” 

“Not that I am aware of.”’ 

*Will you be honest with ine ?”’ 

“To be sure,’? nodded the major,’’ 

“Then why do you marry Mrs, Flashing- 
ton ?”* 

“Well, from a variety of reasons. One is, | 
She’s a pretty little gipsy, 
with askin like white velvet, and delicious 
long lashes to her eyes.”’ 


puffing complacently away at his | 





Proceed !"’ 

“A second is—inind, now, I never did 
pretend to Le one ofthe disinterested lovers 
one reads about in romances—that the dear 
departed Flashington left her remarkably 
well off And I have more merit than | 


“T think you'll repent it,’’ said Mr, 
Crinkleton, *‘for, by all accounts, the black- 
eyed divinity is neither wore nor less than 
a Virago.” 

There are very few actions in this world l 
that one doesn’t repent, in a greater or less 
degree,” said Major Delatord,sententiously. 
“But, averaging all things, I’m willing w"| 
risk it.”’ | 

And Major Delaford was marned. the | 
next week, to Mrs, Flashington. 

It was not long, as Mr. Crinklethorpe had 
foretold, betore the claw began to peep trom 
under Mrs. Flashington Delaford’s velvet 
sheath. 

‘*Felix,’’ said she, one day, ‘I don’t like 
this loeation.” 

“Don't vou, my dear?” said Major Dela- 
ford. “I've lived here two-and-thirty years, | 
and always tound it very pleasant.” 

“T don’t like it,”’ said Mrs, Delaford, “I | 
prefer a house nearer the Park.’’ 


Major Delatord went on aeading. 


‘“*Kelix, I say !’’ 

The bride’s voice was raised a degree or 
so higher. 

The dangerous sparks bad come into ber 
eves. 

“Yes, Justy.’’ 

“T tean to move nearer town.”’ 

“Do you ?” 

“And at once,’”’ 

“Very well,’ said the major, “then you 
I shall remain where I 
ain.”’ 

“Major Delaford, you are a brute!” 

The inajor bowed, 

Justina burst into tears, 

“Yes, a brute, and I’m sorry I ever 
married you!” 

Andafter that Mrs. Delaford did not speak 
to her husband for two days, 

“Look here, Justy, this won’t do,’’ said 
the tmajor, at the week’s end. “I don't 
fancy either a4 duinb wouimn or a fury 1’ 

“That I should live to be so spoken to!’ 
whimpered Mra, Delatord. 

“So,” went on the mmajor, “I have written 
to my cousin, Rosamond Bly, to come and | 
spend the suinmer here.” 

“T won't bave herininy house! 
the bride. 

“But 1 will have her in tmine,’’ 
posedly retorted the husband. 

‘* Let we see her presume & 


shrieked 
coin- 


enter 


I shiny 14g t 6h VuULaCH Ket barled 


lndividual at best, 


Mrs. Delaford flounced out vo! the room | 


| advisable,”’ said the major. 
| as she reinains tolerably tmanaygeable. I 


and ban the door viciously behind her. 
da 


Miss Bly arrived the next day, a cherry- 
cheeked, bright-eyed girl, with lips wreath. 
ed in siniles, and a brand-new travelling 


suit cut after a deal prettier pattern than the 
bride’s own. 

Mrs. Delaford refused to speak to her. 

“Justina, ’ suid her husband, ina warn- 
ing voice, “this is my cousin, Rosamond. I 
hope you will make her weloome to our 
home.” 

But Mrs, Delaford only threw a slipper at 
her husband, burst into tears, and ran bys- 
terically upstairs. 

“Oh, Felix, what’s the matter?” asked 
Rosamond,half frightened out of her senses: 
**Had I better go home?” 

“By no means, ny dear Rosamond,” said 
the ey “You see 1 have mnarried a wo- 
man with atemper. But she'll be all the 
more charining when that fault is rooted 
out of her character."’ 

The major went upstairs and tried to open 
the door. 

It was locked. 

“Justiva,” be said, gently, “it is I. Let 
me in.”’ 

“IT won't,” snapped the bride. 

“Will you come downstairs, then ?”’ 

*] will not come outot my room until that 
woinan is out of the bouse,’’ sputtered forth 
Mra. Delaford, 

“Very well, ny dear,” said the major. 

And he returned to the drawing-room 
with unruffled philosophy. 

Mrs. Delatord adhered to her resolution, 
although it was inuch tried by the peculiar 
sounds sbe heardon the outside of the 
door, 

‘Major Delaford has carpenters at work 
altering the house,’’ thought she. “It 
inakes but little difference to me in any 
case, 1 shan’t stay bere.” 

At the end of the third day she conclu- 
ded to go downstairs, 

But when she opened the door, lo, and 
behold! her egress was barred by a prated 
wooden door, 

“Mercy upon us!’’ cried Mrs. Delaford, 
‘‘what is this?’’ 

‘Please, tna’atn,’’ said the maid who had 
brought her up her tneals, ‘it’s inaster as 
had it done,” 

“What for?” screamed Justina, 

“Ploase ma’am,’’ said Hetty, trembling 
all over, “don’t you know you're crazy?” 

“Insolent minion,’’ said Mrs, Delaford, 
‘call your mnaster at onoe.”’ 

Major Delaford came itnmediately up- 
stairs, with Rosamond Bly clinging in a 
frightened sort of way to his ari. 

“How do you feel now, ny dear?” he 
asked solicitously, 

‘Mad. Very tnad, tndeed!” said 
Delaford, in a low voice, turning to 
mond, 

“Ruffian !’’ cried the bride, “how dare 
you speak so?” 

“Getting violent,’’ added the major,shak- 
ing his head, 

‘Let ine out, [ say!’’ persisted Mra, De- 
laford, rattling at the bars. ‘“‘What does 
this absurd mumimery wean 7?” 

*“Perbaps a straight waistcoat would be 
“Butas long 


Major 
Kowa- 


’ 


shall not send her to an asylum,’ 
Mrs. Delaford began to ery. 
“Oh, Felix, bow can you talk so ?"’ sob- 
bed she. “I ain as sane as you ure,” 
“Poor thing,’’ murmured the major, 
compassionately. “The bardest part of in- 
sanity must be when one becomes partiail y 


, conscious of its deadly dooin,”’ 


Mrs. Delaford shut the door rather vehe- 
ineatly, and beyan to cry hysterically. 

“J aus not inad,’’ said she. “Il won’t be 
inade a tmadwoman of,”’ 

But how to help herself? 
question. The door was 
ually. 

The windows opened upon the dead wall 
of a neighboring house, and were three 
stories above ground. 

She uiight have sirieked herself hoarse 
in that direction before anyone could hear 
her. 

She sat down t» think. What should 
she do? What was to become of ber? 

Did that dreadtul hint of Felix’s con- 
cerning the asylum really mean anything ? 

Her face was white with fear, 

For once in her lite the late Mrs, 
ington was actually trightened, 

“Has iny temper beea so terrible,” she 
asked herself, ‘that people iistake it for 

-f can bardly breathe the word—iusan- 
ity.” 

It was a new idea, 

She pondered it carefully, and 
terly over it. 

When Hetty came, as 
napkin-covered tray, Mrs, 
was pale and tear-swollen. 

“Hetty,” said she, “will you ask your 
inaster to step up here for a few minutes?” 

Major Delatord obeyed the suiminons at 
once, 

“Well, my love,” said he, “what is it?” 

“Felix,’’ said Mrs. Delaford, bursting in 
to fresh tears, I—I have acted very foolish 
ly. I beg vour pardon. And TI beg Rosa 
wond'’s pardon, too.” 

Major Delaford opened the 
at once. 

Justina flew into his arnis—and then and 
there was a reconciliation alter the tnost ap- 
proved atyle. 


That was the 
barred effect- 


F lash- 


cried bit- 


usual, With the 
Delaford’s face 


yrated door 


Mrs. Delaford was as sweet asa June 
morning alter that—and if ever she u 
fested symptoms of a relapes a 
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HYGIENIC pillows are DOW in vogue, 








land a sinall quantity of iron. 
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BAFFLED! 
One of the Most Unaccountabte and Daa- 


gerous of HKecent Deceits Dis- 
covered and exposed. 








There is some inysterious trouble that is 
attacking nearly everyone in the land with 
more o. less violence. It seems to steal in- 
to the body like a thief in the night. Due- 
tors cannot diagnose it. Scientists are puz 
sled by ita syimptoins. It is, indeed, a 
modern inystery. Like those severe ani 
vague maladies that uttack horses and pros 
trate nearly all the animalsin the ian, 
this subtle trouble seeins to menace man- 
kind. Many of its victins have pains 
about the chest and sides, and sometiines ii 
the back, They feel dull and sleepy; the 
mnouth has a bad taste, especially in the 
inorning. A strange sticky slime oullects 
about the teeth. The appetite is poor. 
There is a feeling like a heavy load upon 
the stomach; somet'ines a int all-gone 
sensation is felt atthe pit of the stomach, 
which food does not satisfy. The eyes grow 
sunken, the hands and feet feel clamuny at 
one time,and burn intensely at others. Af- 
ter a while « cough sets in, at first dry, but 
after a few months it is attended with a 
greyish colored expectoration, The affiict- 
ed one feeistired all the while, and sleep 
does not seem to afford any rest. He be- 
comes nervous, irritalle, and gloomy, and 
has evi’ forebodings, ‘There is a giddiness, 
a pone Whirliny sensation in the head 
when rising up suddenty. The bowels be- 
come costive, and then, again, outflux tin- 
tensely; the skin isdry and hot at times; 
the blood grows thick and stagnant; the 
whites of the eyes become tinged with yel- 
low; the urine is scanty and bigh-colored, 
depositing a seciment alter standing. There 
is trequently a spitting up of the food, 
sometiines with a sour taste, sumetines 
with a sweetish taste; this is often attended 
with palpitation of the heart. The vision 
becomes impaired, with spots before the 
eves; there is a feeling of prostration and 
great weakness, Most of these symptoms 
are in turn present. It is thought that 
nearly one-third of our population have 
this disorder in someof its varied torn, 
while inedical men have alinost wholl 
mnistaken its nature, Some have treated it 
for one complaint; some for another, but 
nearly all have failed to reach the seat of 
the disorder, Indeed, inany physicians are 
afflicted with it themmelves. The exper- 
jence of Dr. A. G. Richards,residing at No. 
168 Tremout street, Boston, is thus de- 
scribed by hinmelf: 

“Thad all those peculiar and painful 
sytnptoms which T have found afflicting so 
inany Of my patients, and which had so 
often baffled ine. IT knew all the common- 
ly established remedies would) be unavail- 
ing tor I had tried them often in the past, 
I therefore deterinined to strike out In a 
new path. To my intense satisfaction I 
found that I was improving. The dull, 
stupid feeling departed and IT began to en- 
joy life once more. My appetite returned. 
My sleep was refreshing. The color of uy 
face which had been a sickly yellow yradd- 
ually assumed the pink tinge of health. In 
the course of three weeks I telt like a new 
nan and Know that it was wholly owing to 
the wonderful eMfciency of Warner's Tip 
pecanoe The Best, which was all the medi- 
cine T took.” 

Doctors anu scientists often exhaust their 
skill and the patient dies, They try every- 
thing that has been used by,or is known to, 
the profession, and then fail. Even if they 
save the life it is often after great and = pro- 
longed agony. Where all this can be 
avoided by precaution and care, how insane 
a thing it is to endure such suffering! With 
a pure and palatable preparation within 
reach, to neglect its use is simply inexcus- 
able. 

—__>- >_> — 

NAMES THAT MIsLEAD.—Black lead is 
not lead at ail, but a compound of carbon 
Brazilian 
wrasse never grew in Brazil,and is not grass; 
itis nothing: but strips of pwlm-leaf. Bur- 
gundy piten is not piteh, and does not come 
from Burgundy; the greater part of it is 
resin aud palme-oil. Catyut is made from 
the entrails of steep, Cattle bone is not 
bone, buta hind of chalk onee enclosed in 
the fossil remains of extinct specimens of 
cultle-tish. Geriuian silver was not. in- 
vented in Ciertmany, and does pot 
contain a particle of silver. 

Cleopatra’s Needle was not erected by the 
Ey vptian queen; erin. her honor, Pow- 
othe pillar has no tistorieal connection with 
oumpey inany way. Sealing-wax does not 
contain a particle of wax, but is oon posed 
of Venice turpentme, shellacand cinnabar. 
The tube-rose is no rose, but a species of 
polyanth. The strawberry is no berry, but 
only a succulent receptacie, Turkish baths 
did not originate in Turkey, and are not 
baths but heated chambers. Whale-bone is 
not bone, and is said not to possess a single 


| property of bone, 


>_> = 
Hay Feven.—Seoteh snuff is now yiven 
as 1 cure for hay lever by a Londoner, who 
asserts that he bas cured hitself of catarrh 
and bay lever by taking a pineh of etrouy 
Seotch soull whenever the sneezing was vio- 
lentandby taking the snulfl before the attack 


Inade tse ppearance in the spring. He f 
lowed this course for two seasons, a 
now, for tmore than six vears, has 
had an attack of either s eenming or ‘ 
Sistiia. 


; a Be 


” 
> 


mother, an 1@ did Goine Loue, he'd be 
nsuiale tlat the belgubors would be sure 


Ww talk, 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


BY FRANK ABELL. 





Odawarra, in Japan, there lived, many 
years ago, a young couple, 

The man was out with the boats fishiag 
lor the greater part of the week, whilst bis 
wife strove to nake some little addition to 
their precarious income by the sale of fruits 
and sweetineats to travellers, 

The fisherinan was an honest, sober, 
hard-working fellow enough, but he had 
one great fau.t, and this was a rooted disre- 


( N the beautiful shores of the Bay of 





pect forthe gods of the country ; and ne | 


amount of persuasion on the part of his 
wife, or remonstrance on the part of his 
neighbors, or argumenton the part of his 
priest, could convinee him that the deities 
were anything else than—to translate 
exactiv the Japanese expression—‘“‘arrant 
humbugs.”’ 

“What good are they to us?" he would 
may to hf wife; “TL may kneel until my legs 
aresore, | inay pray until my voice is 
hoarse, but forall thatthe gods don’t send 


She fish inte my nets, and T don't see that) 


we getany thing the better off for all my 
devotions."’ 

His wife, who was asoft-speaking, gentle- 
ininded wotnan, always reproached hit ter 
the contempt with which he treated the 
goda, and would answer, ‘‘Nay, Kikuchi, 
we have health and strength, and surely 
they are far nore worth than all the riches 
of the world.” 


They were sitting one evening over the | 


charcoal brasier, the children were playing 
onthe beach outside, and the kettle was 
boiling merrily. 

Suddenly the charcoal snifled, the kettle 
overturned, sealded the wotnan’s hand, and 
put out the fire. 

Kikuchi, who had met with but poor 
sport auring the day, and who was not in 
the best of humors, broke out into a tower- 
ing passion, seized the kettle, and flung it 
out on to the beach, 

“Ever since T bought this horrid thing,’ 
he cried, “it has done nothing but give us 
trouble, so there it goes, and we'll yet a 
new one,” and he ran out and kicked the 
kettle angrily about until * disappeared in 
the waves, c 

When he returned he found his wife in an 
agony of tears, 

“What ia the 
asked. 

© Hana did not reply, but merely pointed 
wa dark corner of the room, 

Kikuchi looked and saw a large fox star- 
jug at him with his red, sparkling eyes. 


matter, O Hana?’ he 
’ 


Seizing a wooden wine measure, be 
buried itat the intruder, but the animal 
was too quick, and the tissile crashed 


through the paper window into the street, 

‘) Kikuchi! Kikuchi! what have you 
done!’ cried O Hana. “You've driven 
Kitsune away !" 

(Here, it should be explained that the 
fox is held in universal reverence by the 
Japanese people. 
rice, fish, and daily food, is especially fond 
of assuming the guise of a fox, and his ap 


pearance is looked _— according to eir- 


cumstances, asa yood or evil omen, ) 

“ Well! what do 1 care ?" 
Kikuchi, galping down a cup of wine. 
“What do I care for an ugly, red-eyed, pry- 
ing fox? You believe he's a god, but I 
know better, and | only wish the thing had 
hit: hin.” 

But O Hana was very sorrowful for the 
rest of the evening, and retired to bed with 
her children earlier than usual. 

That night Kikuchi bad a terrible dream, 
The ketthe appeared in a flaine of tire, and 
outof tbe spout was a huge fox brush, — It 
remained at the foot of his quilts all the 
night, and seemed to glare at bin with a 
couple of large red eyes. 

Heoould not get rid of the apparition, 
try as he might, and when morning dawned 


he was worn and irritable with the loss of 
his night's rest, 
During the next day his eldest boy, a 


bouncing yvoungster of seven, sickened. 

The doctor was calied in, 

He examines the patient's eyelids, and 
asked, ‘‘tlave you been quarrelling lately?” 

Both busband and wite, answered, *No.” 

“Have you been drinking too much ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you been blaspheming ?"’ 

Kikuchi with a blush answered, “No.” 

“Has anything out of the way happened 
lately ?"’ 

“Nothing in particular,’ said Kikuebi ; 
“] was ina bit of a temper last evening 
with my old kettle, and kicked it away.” 

“Kicked a keitle away !"' said the doctor; 
“that isa bad thing to do, for Kitsune is 
very tond of kettles. I thought that the 
child inust bave «a devil, so if he 
fithe Furidashi, and these twelve pills every 
balfbour with hot water, be will yet over 
st." 

The anxious parents tried the Furidashi 
and the pills, but with no benencial effect, 
forthe pour little fellow grew 
worse. 


The last remedy was tried—the swallow- 


ing of the holy picture worn round every 
child's neck, dissolved in hot water; but 
with no success, for he died. 

Still Kikuel was not convinced that he 
had done wrong, Dut continued lo ra al tiie 
g in In genera and at Kitsu 
lar. in the wildest manner. 

The weird apparition still baunted hii at 


nights, his fishing produced nothing, no 
travellers stopped wo buy O Hana’s fruit, 
and everything went rack and ruin. 





The god Inari, patron of | 


THE SATURDAY 


Then O Hana resolved that she would go 
to the shrine of Inari on the hiilside. 

So, when the inorn rose behind the tall, 
black pine trees, she crept softly away un- 
observed by ber busband, and knelt at the 
shrine of the god. 

“O Kitsune!’ she said, with the tears 
streaming from her eyes, “I ain in great 
distress, Help me!" 

A blaze of light appeared in the shrine, 
and in the tnidst of it she saw the great fox 
god. 

He looked at her for a 
kindling eves, merely said, 
kettle,’ and disappeared, 

As she descended the rough path, she 
saw ared glare in the heavens, 

A terrible thought came across her mind, 
aud, alas! when she arrived atthe village 
she behold her house jin flaines, Kikuchi 
and ber children standing outside with the 
few articles they had been able tosave, and 
in the midst of the flaines was the fox, ery- 
ing out, “The kettle! T..e kettle!’ 

Kind neighbors shelvered the Lomeless 
family for the night. 

© Hana told Kikuchi all she had seen, 
and was glad to see that hé was an altered 
tian. 

Early the next day they set forth to 
search for the kettle. 

Along the shore, through the village, on 
the high road, even to the great town they 
went, and at last in an old iron shop they 
found the kettle, much battered and 
bruised, 

Tenderly they wrapped it up and carried 
it back to the village; there they polished 
it, mended up the holes which had been 
tiade in its sides, and toyether they went 
to the shrine of Inari. 

The god appeared as he had appeared to 
© Hana, and in terrible tones he = said, 
“Kikuchi, learn from this lesson never to 
mock at the yoda; go, and sin no more,” 

And Kikuchi mended his ways, = re- 
ligiously kept the kettle clean and = bur- 
nished, paid his devotions twice a day at 
the shrine of Inari, and was rewarded by 
continual happiness and prosperity. 


moment with 
“Find the 


—_ - 


RkyNaArkp's DILEMMA.—Frost and snow! 
frostand snow! a regular winter night,”’ 
suid Reynard, peeping out of his den ; 


‘“‘Bnow, snow, where shall I go 
To find a meal, I should like to know?’ 


But the snow could not answer ; it cou!d 
only lie shimmering upon the ground, 
dazzling his eyes and covering the foot- 
paths. 

And Reynard knew that if he 
he should leave,his footprints, 

“And then,’ said he, “I shall be tracked 
tomy den, which has been tolerably safe so 
tar, though | don't now how long it may be 
sO now there’s a pack of hounds come into 
the neighborhood,” 

And Reynard laid himself down again on 
his bed and put his nose between his paws, 
and made himself as comfortable as he 
could, 

But he felt terrible hungry ; he bad been 
unsuceesstul in his expeditions the day be- 
fore, and even the miserable young chicken 
he had seized by the throat he was cotm- 
pelled to leave, as Farmer Hodge hearing 
the scuttle came out with his dog, and Rey- 
nard had to scammper off a8 fast as he could 
KO. 

The hen-roosts at all the farins were well 


went out 


; secured and guarded at the present time, 
retorted | 


for Reynard had stolen so many fowls of 
lute, that the fartiners were using every 


| effort to capture the thief, 


Many traps had they laid, but so far Rey- 


| nard had escaped them ali; still he had 


takes a | 





worse and 


enemies on every side, 

“TL inust go out and forage,’’ said Reynard 
at last; “Ll can bear this gnawing hunger 
no lounger! ft is getting dark, and 1 may 
stand a chance of a stray hen or a halt- 
frozen goose or pigeon.” 

And he set off, looking carefully around 
hitu, and starting even at his own shadow. 
Hie made his way towards a farmhouse, 
where a light sparkled in the window, 

*Ah,’’ he mused, “doubtless a couple of 
fowls are roasting, and they grudge me 
even a bone.” 

“Hal? exclaimed Reynard, pausing sud- 
denly before a dark object on the white 
ground. 

“It is—no—yes—yes, it isa youngrabbit,”’ 
said he as he drew nearer, ‘and a very fine 


one. IT am fertunate at last. Frozen to 
death, no doubt; but none the worse for 
that.”’ 


And with a sigh of relief he sat down in 
front of the prize. Yes, there extended on 
the ground wasa fine fat rabbit. He gazed 
at it adiniringly ; butas he gazed he becaine 
aware of a black bar on either side. What 
were the bars doing there ? 

Hunger said, “Take the rabbit.” 

Prudence said, **Look well first.” 

Hunger said, “You are not likely to have 
such a chance again, Eat while you can.”’ 

But Prudence whispered, ‘There's soime- 
thing queer about those bars,” 

And Reynard sat gazing at the rabbit, his 
mouth watering and the voice of Hunger 
calling ever louder and louder. 

“Ifthe bars were not there,’ said 
nard ; as he wot up slowly and sadly, 

“No,” said he, ‘tunless there were some 
inischief intended, that rabbit would not be 


Rey- 


laid out so carefully, I have none too 
inany triends anxious to do ine a good tur 
n these parts. I tnust bear wit y 
weeet nyer ul ital { oy 
risk I y Ca 

Ww ré hou a ‘Tr 
was SLIii there, 

“Ah,’’ said the fariner, shaking his head 
‘*Reynard’s a cunning fellow ; he's too old 


| 4 bird to be vaugbt with chaff,” 





| culous idea. 
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THE BANKER'S PRIDE. 





BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 





cause I was in love with him,” seid 
May Harriott, with a light laugh. 

She was sitting in a gold-and-duoa colored 

boudoir, hung with silken fluted draperies, 


| ¥ course, I have not married hitn be- 


and carpeted in pale grey Aubusson, 
bordered with scarlet. 
The windows were full of flowering 


plants—an exquisite statute of Hebe occu- 
pied a marble pedestal in the middle of the 
room, and the panels of the walls, filled in 
with mirrors, reflected the young bride's 
every motion a score of times, 

Mrs. Harriott was dressed in a Watteau 
wrapper of rose-colored silk, which fell 
around her in pink clouds, pale Neapolitan 
corals, carved so delicately that a magnify- 
ing-glass would not have put them to the 
blush, hung from her delicate ears, and 
clasped the folds of tulle at her throat ; 
diamonds glittered on her fingers, and the 
tiny hankerchief peeping from her pocket, 
was edged with lace that would have nade 
4 princess’s ransoin, 

And May’s face, all lilies and roses, with 
the glory of golden hair floating away from 
it, was a jewel well worth all the expensive 
setting. 

Flora Field, her old schoolmate, sat op- 
posite her, secretly envious ofall this splen- 
dor, and wondering that May Haven was 
not more elated by this sudden promotion. 

“Well, then,’ said she, “why did you 
marry bim?” 

‘Because | was poor, and he was riche 
Because I was tired of teaching, and he 
offered ine all this.”’ 

And May glanced around 
luxuries that surrounded her. 

‘“*Nobody could be foolish enough to sup- 
pose it was a love match said she. 
ever so much older thon I ain, and not at 
all my ideal. But I couldn’t drudge on for 
ever at my profession, and I think I’ve 
inade a lueky exchange.”’ 

“May, youare a heartless coq uette,”’ cried 
out Flora Field, 

“No, I ain not,’’ said May, with a shake 
of the lovely golden curls. ‘You would 
do just the same thing yourself, Flora 
Field, it you had chance, you Know you 
would,”’ 

And as May laughed out a sweet, defiant 
chime,she did not Know that ber silly words 
had had another auditor than Flora Fie'd— 
that the door leading into the rich banker's 
study was ajar, and that he had heard every 
syllable she spoke, 

It was quite true that Frederick Harriott 
Was nol a young man. 

He had passed the Rubicon of middle age 
before he had allowed himself to fall in love 
and marry, and the flame burned all the 
deeper and more tender, in that the wood 
was mellowed by age. 

He had looked upon May Haven as little 
less than an angel, and now 

“T should have known this before,’’ he 
said to himself, with ashen-pale face and 
trembling limbs, “I should have divined 
that spring and autumn were unsuited, So, 
she has married me for my money.” 

“May,” he said, that evening, ‘I have 
tickets for the opera to-night. Would vou 
like to go?” 

‘“*No, I don’ think I care about it,’’ said 
May, listlessly. 

“Then we will reinain at home, and I 
will read you that new poem,’ suggested 
the husband. 

‘Tam tired of poetry,’ 


upon the 





pettishly retorted 


May. “I do wish you would leave me to 
enjoy myself in ny own way once in a 
while.” 


“Do I bore you, May?" Frederick Har- 
riott asked, with an inexplicable quiver in 
his voice, 

“Awfully ! 
delightiul story, and I can’t bear to be in- 
terrupted.”’ 

“Very well. The offence shall not be re- 
peated,’ said Mr. Harriott, quietly. 

Atter that a subtle and sudden change 
caine over his whole life. 

Hie was as courteous and attentive to his 


“He's | 


I‘in just in the tnidst of this | 


young wife as ever, but May felt thatall the | 
heart and soul were gone out of the little | 


courtesies, the scrupulously-rendered atten- 
tions, 

For awhile she ratber liked it. 

It was a reliei to feel that his eye was not 
always on her, his thoughts following her. 

She could go where she pleased now, and 
he asked no questions, 

She could employ her time to suit herself, 
and he had neither criticisin nor comment 
to offer. 

But gradually she began to realize that 
she had lost something which was not easily 
to be replaced. : 

May Harriott had regarded her busband’s 
love as one ofthe fixed polar facts of her 
existence, and acold chill crept over her 
heart when she fully perceived that it was 
somehow slipping away from her. 

“Frederick,’’ she said, one evening, sit- 
ting Opposite to her husband, “have I 
offended you.”’ 

Hie glanced carelessly up from 

“Offended ine, May ? 


his book. 
Why, what a ridi- 
Of course you baven’t offend- 
ed me.’’ 

“I—I thought 
what difterent of 
wile, be 


your tanner was some- 
late,’’ faltered the young 


nding her head closer over her ein- 


lear 


“One eT 
ie | 


ra est ni ile, 
grew strengthened 
in the idea that her husband was ceasing to 


y oo pIeXILY 
For, aS Mav Harriott 


adore ber after the old idolatrous fashion, 





| well, sir, thank you, 








she began to fall in love with the one she 
had married for money. 

Frederick Harriott was not young, but he 
was in the prime of middle 

He was net boyishly handsome like the 
wax heads May had seen in the barber’s 
show windows, but he had the port and 
mein of a prince. 

All women are prone to hero-worship, 
and our little May was no exception to the 
ordinary rule. For the first time in her life 
she was falling in love—and with her own 
husband, 

A few weeks only had elapsed, when a 
crisis in the banking business rendered it 
imperatively necessary that Mr. Harriott 
should go to Vienna for two or three 
months, 

Poor May looked aghast as her husband 
mentioned his intentions to her, in the same 
cool, matter-ot-fact way in which be might 
have criticised the weather. 

“Going to Vienna!’ she gasped. 
Frederick !”’ 

**My dear child, it isa mere bagatelle of 
a journey. One doesn’t mind travelling 
now-a-days. I shall not be later than No- 
vember in returning.”’ 

‘*But—I may go with you?”’ 


“You? My dear, don’t think of it. My 
travel will necessarily be too rapid to think 
of encuinbering inyself with a lady coin- 
panion. I must go and come with the 
greatest speed."’ 

May said nothing more, but there was a 
blur before her eyes, a sickening sensation 
of despair at her heart. 

He cared no more forthe society which 
had been dear to him once. 

Oh! what had she done to forfeit the love 
that had once been poured out so fondly on 
her life ? 

It wasa ey | June twilight, when the 
banker, wraptin a dreadnought ooat, and 
with his travelling-cap pulled down over 
his eyes, paced upand down the deck of 
the steamer, heedless of all the tumult of 
weighing anchor. 

Through the misty dusk he tried vainly 
to catch the ghostly outlines of the city 
spires—the city that held his young wife. 

“She will be happy enough without me,”’ 
he told himself, bitterly. “She has her 
mother and sister with her. She bade me 
adieu without a tear, and it may be that ny 
continued absence will teach her to thin 
less coldlv of me. Dear little May—sweet 
spring blossomm—my prayers may reach 
you, if my love cannot.”’ 

And, asthe steamer ploughed her way 
onward, and the darkness deepened, 
Frederick Harriott went below, 

To his infinite surprise, the state-room he 
had engaged for his own behalf and use was 
notempty. A lady sat there, with veiled 
face and drooping head. 

Frederick Harriott paused in surprise— 
the figure rose up, and, throwing aside its 
veil, revealed the blue, starry eyes and pale 
cheeks of may herself, 

“Oh, Frederick, pardon me,”’ she sobbed, 
throwing herself into his arms; “but I 
could not let you go alone. I love you, 
Frederick. I cannet live without you. 
When I thought of your being alone, r- 
haps ill,in a strange land, 1 thought I 
should lose ny senses, Dear husband, tell 
me that you are not angry with me.”’ 

And she burst into a flood of tears. 

‘My own May—my wife—my love! 
Close, close to ny heart for evermore.’ 

And that was all he said. 

May Haven had married for 


“Oh, 


money— 


May Harriott had learned the secret of 
love, i 
‘ ‘alii al aces 
SOLOMON AND THE Hoopors.—King 


Solomon, while journeying across the des- 
ert on one occasion, was fainting with heat, 
when a large flock of hoo caine to bis 
help, and flying between him and the sun, 
screened him from its fierce heat by their 
bodies and wings. The king, grateful for 
their assistance, asked the birds what they 
would have as a reward tor their services. 

After consulting among themselves, the 
birds told him that they would like to have 
a golden crown for every head. 

Solomnon, who was wiser than they, ad- 
vised them not to ask for these golden 
crowns; but they insisted upon it, and he 
gave them their desire. Every hoopoe re- 
ceived a little crown of pure solid gold, 


| which was put upon the head. 


For a while they were very proud ot their 
golden crowns. They looked with con- 


| tempt on the less favored birds, and never 


caine to a pond or river, or any other body 
of water, without stopping to look at the 
reflection of their beautiful crowns. . 

One day, however, a fowler happened to 
see one of those birds, and taking it in his 
net, discovered the value of thecrown. The 
whole country soon becatne aroused, and 
from that hour there was no peace for the 
poor birds. Men and boys were watching 
for then, and setting snares for them all 
the titne. At last, when their nuinbers were 
well thinned out, they became tired of 
these dangerous crowns, and senta messen- 
ger to Solomon contessing their tully in not 
acting upon bis advice, and asking biim to 
take back the golden gifts which he had 
bestowed at their request. 

Svlomon took away the golden crowns, 
but wishing still to give them some mark of 
distinction, he put onthe head of every 
hoopoe a crown of beautiful feathers, and 
once ty ore they were happy. 

Can our young readers tell the lesson o! 
this fable? 


2 ——____— 
advised to 
isiy polite toward his e:mpioyer 
i vishes to keep his place. According 
when his master visits the stable the follow 
ing conversation takes place : ‘Well, John 


A new coachman has been 


scrupu 
4 


how are the borses this morning ?”’ ‘Quite 


And you?” 


























ONWARD. 





BY J. C. MILLS. 





Back ! stand back from my pathway, I'll not ve de- 
layed, 

There's a place to be toiled for, a part to be played ; 

And while Hope, like a star beaming clear tn the 
night, 

Shows Fame’s wreath iuthe distance, I'll fight the 
good fight. ; 


I will fight the good fight, though I'm wearied and 
maimed ; 

I will fight the good fight till the victery's claimet : 

I will toil up the mountain side, rugged and bare, 

While the rocks at its sammit one green laure! wear. 


What though thickiy around one the clouds of gnef 
soar ; 

What though in a deluge dread adversities pour ; 

While the mind that’s within, is unsuilied and free, 

1 will mount, as the Petrel mounts, o’er the dark sea. 


I will mount as the Petrel, who flaps his giad wings, 
And as storm rages wilder, exultingly sings ; 
Or I'll soar like the Albatross seeking no rest, 
Till I'm worthy a home, with the good and the blest. 


Fame were scarce worth the winning, if nothing but 


flowers ! 

Were strewn o’er the pathway that leads to its 
bowers ; 

And oh! where were the spelland the charm in a 
name, 


If tountoiling dreamer, as to worker, it came. 


No, the darker the journey the brighter the goal, 
Beams forth in refulgence, to cheer on the soul ; 

I will struggle with doubt, J will struggle with woe, 
I will tread down despair, ever man’s direst foe, 


And onwards, right onward, 
press, 

Despite sorrow’s wailing, despite pleasure’s caress ; 

As the moon rolling epward, refuses to stay, 

For the o'erwheluwing storm, or bright Milky-way : 


all unflinching I'll 


Till before me impediments trembie and fly, 

Like the clouds, by a hurricane, whirled through the 
shy 

Or like snow, in au avalanche, 
steep, 

When the sun, hotly throbbing, springs up from his 
sleep. 


poured down the 


For the soul that is firm, and trusts ever in God, 
Rising wiser and stronger, ‘neath His chastening 


The mightiest barriers must sweep from its path, 
As young David, through faith, slew the giant of 
Gath. 


i 


FABLED MONSTERS. 


ae 








T. GEORGE'S dragon was fifty teet 
long from the shoulders to the tail, its 
scales glistening like silver, and were hard 
as brass, but Livy's dragon was much lar- 
ger,and so terrible that it stopped the march 
ot the Roman army in Africa. 

Diodorus saw one which was sixty feet 
long brought to Alexandria by a slave to 
please Ptolemy II. St. Michael’s ragon, 
the monkish chronicle says, was larger than 
this. 

In certain parts of the far East, which was 
ever rich with zoological fables, the dragon 
is unknown, but its place is supplied by fan- 
cifu! creatures even more terrifying, and 
endowed with greater powers of wreaking 
destruction upon mankind. 

The golden pages of the Arabian Nights 
have made us familiar with the great roc. 
There is a Persian drawing extant which 
depicts this fearful bird shaped like an ea- 
gle, flying through the air with an elephant 
in either claw and an ox in its beak. 

Marco Polo says he saw a roc whose out- 
stretched wings measured sixteen paces from 
up to tip. 

Not to be outdone by the latter, that ad- 
venturous Englishman, Sir John Mande- 
ville, in his account of his trip around most 
of the then known world, relates that he 
beheld one in the Chinese seas, which was 
besides Polo’s,about like a hawk to a spar- 
row. 

El Wardee, the Persian, writes that upon 
an island, in an unnamed sea, there was in 
his time a roc’s egg two hundred cubits 
high—a firm, white, glistening dome, al- 
most large enough to serve as shelter foran 
army. 

An island in the China Sea was marked 
out as the home of these great birds. Sin- 
gularly enough the roc seems to have been 
forgotten for a thousand years, to in times 
quite recent again interpose its monstrous 
shape before the sun. 

A book of travels published within 25 
years, mentions that the fable yet lingers in 
parts of Persia, and on some of the islands 
of the Chinese seas. 

The Greeks and Romans had a 
creature with the head of a woman, which 
alighted upon battlefields and feasted upon 
the flesh of the dead and dying. ‘This was 
the harpy. 


The morbid an 


winged 


» this ia 

trace the pal 1 ‘ CH 
ghoulish creatures, such as the were-W 

human beings that devoured their kind, and 


the cynocephali, a creature with the body 








i which y i pu 


$e 


of a human and the h 
dog. 

Marco Polo, who never failed to come in 
contact with all manner of wanderers in 
his travels, saw a cynocephali in the Island 
of Angamon. 

His vivid description of it, perhaps, gave 
points to the circus manager who a few 
years ago coined a small fortune exhibiting 
a variety of ape, little known, as the cyno- 
cephalus of the ancients. 

The cockatrice or basilisk was an interest- 
ing fancy. It would, perhaps, be more cor- 
rect to say, since this beautiful bird, the 
fruit of an egg laid by a cock seven years 
old, is sti!l believed to be a reality among 


ead and appetite of a 


some of the ignorant peasantry of Eu- 
rope. 

The cockatrice, says the fable, has the 
body of a lizard with a cock’s head and 


wings, but, instead of the comb, a kingly 
crown adorns it. 

The peculiarity whereon rests its fame, 
and in which poets and prose-writers with- 
out number have found a valuable compari- 
son, was a beautiful eye, flashing like a 
jewel, with all the colors of the rainbow. 
To look upon it was to experience exquisite 
pleasure, which lasted only for an instant, 
for one glance of that eye killed any  ani- 
mate thing that it rested on. 

Of all the fabled birds the most interest 
ing was the phenix. This is a beautiful le- 
gend, a yearning, it has been cloquently 


said, for a visible sign of immortality. St. 
Cyril wrote : 
“God knows man’s unbelief, and pro- 


vides the phenix as an emblem of the re- 
surrection.”’ 

Clement said this bird goes to the ‘and of 
Egypt once in five hundred years—not to 
the desert, but toa notable city to show 
forth the resurrection, thatas the Lord was 
killed and rose again, so the pheonix immo- 
lates itself in a fire ot hemlock boughs, and 
trom its ashes Comes a worm which straight- 
way grows into the bird ot golden plumage 
with a purple body. 

The polished literature of the Latins from 
its birth until its immersion inthe fogs of 
the Dark Ages, glows with the description 
of the phoenix as a reality. Pliny knew the 
bird well. The populace believed in it. 
The grave Manlius rose in the Senate to 
mourn the departure of a phanix which 
had resided near his house tor five hundred 
years. 





—> oe 


. brains of old. — 


Court wisdom ardently. 

A keen man is half a rogue. 

A good example is the best sermon. 

It is not how long, but how well, we live. 
Do what you ought, let come what may. 
To win, work and wait; but work more, 
and wait less. 

Conviction of sin is the first step in the 
return to God, 

Never make yourear the grave of 
other’s good name. 

Did universal charity prevail,earth would 
be a heaven, and hell a fable. 

The hours are a part of eternity, and 
their relation to it never ends, 

Promises hold men faster than benefits ; 
hope is a cable, and gratitude a thread, 

Freedom from low necessities can only 
come by reaching atter higher satisfaction. 

There are but three classes of men—the 
retrograde, the stationary, and the progressive. 

He that gives good advice builds with one 
hand; he that gives good counsel and example builds 
with both, 

Those who think that to dress well, it is 
necessary to dress extravagantly or grandiy, make a 
«reat mistake, 


Itis one of those strange inconsistencies 
of human nature that men prefer to do good through 
that of justice, 

It is a sign of wisdom to be willing to re- 
ceive instruction; the 
stand in need of It. 

To find one who has passed through life 
without sorrow, you must find one incapable of love 
or hatred, or hope or fear. 

A noble and attractive every-day bearing 
comes of goodness, of sincerity, of refinement: and 
these are bred in years, not In moments 


oe —— 


an- 


most intelligent sumetimes 


are on 
Your own time is coming to be 
You, too, are ‘“‘stepping west- 


Deal very gently with those who 
the down hill of life 
where they are now. 


ward.’’ 
In all thingsthroughout the world, the 


k r the r \ . oe the . ked 


k w . ‘ reps t | Mp nad 


I} not review with a juliet conscience 
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Femininities. 
We never know much we love until we 


We have not always enough reason to | 


employ all our strength. 

London has three theatres managed by 
wowen, They are crowded nightly. 

Love's sweetest meanings are unspoken ; 
the full heart knows no rhetoric of words. 

Women are said to make excellent ‘‘jury 
men’ in the Washington Territory courts. 

The experiment of female ushers is short- 
ly to be made ac one of the New York theatres, 

Women jump at conclusions, and gener- 
ally hit; men reason things out logically and gever- 
ally miss, 

Queen Victoria paid two bundred = thou- 
sand dollars for a pearl for married 
daughter. 

A woman is employed at Saratoga to ad- 
vertise soap by sitting ina booth and exposing ber 
clean, white skin. 

According to a San Francisco journal, 
the removal of beards from ladies’ faces has become 
a lucrative profession In that city. 

The dwellings and tarms of widows, 
miners, and spinsters are exempted from taxation in 
several States of the Mexican republic, 

The horrible crime of mutilating women 
by cutting off their noses is so common In Bombay as 
to vall for the most stringent repression, 

The surest way of governing, both in a 


private fainily and a kingdom, is for a husband and 
a prince sometimes to drop thelr prerogative. 


necklace her 


The bread of life is love, the salt of life 
is work, the sweetness of life is poesy, and the water 
of iife faith, A true woman isa compound ot them 
all. 

A girl only seventeen years old was ar- 
rested in Boston a day ortwoago for bigamy, 
she admitted that she had two husbands, 
ing. 

There should be, we think, as little merit 


and 
both tiv 


in loving a woman for her beauty asin loving aman | 


for his prosperity, both 
change. 

A Louisville paper announces that a lady 
at Carencro, who Is seventy-nine years old, and has 
been married only a few years, gave birth to a child, 
recently. 

Not only charity but matrimony should 
begin at home, t4 the opinion of a Texas paper, which 
wants to know why so many young wen of that place 
‘vo elsewhere for wives,’’ 


They were sitting on the porch of a Sara 
toga hotel. ‘‘Are you fond of works of art, Mr. 
Browne?** she asked. ‘*Very,’’ he replied, gazing 
at ber with undisguised admiration, 


A little girl, otherwise natually formed, 
but covered with scales like those of a fish, ts said to 
be living atSan Angelo, Texas, The tale is lacking 
in only one thing to make It a respectavle mermaid 
story. 

‘Promise me, dear husband,”’ said young 
Mrs. Skeffington, affectionately, to her new hubby 
**promise me never, in your darkest hours, ever to 
commit suicide, Lam toldgit will vitiate your life in- 
surance,."’ 

A San Francisco woman is suing a man 
for $10, 000 damages, because, on the 21st of last month 
he promised to marry her within ‘*a reasouable 
time,’’ and has not yet sald a word about fulfilling 
the agreement. 

A mother, noticing her little daughter 
wipe her mouth with her dress-sleeve, asked her what 
her handkerchief was for. Said the little girl: ‘‘It's 
to shake at the ladies inthe street, That's what pana 
does with his.’* 

“Fitty young and good looking women 
have sailed to New Caledonia to be married to well- 


belug equally subject to 


behaved convicts,*’ saysa Loudon paper. As it is 
leap year, and the prisoners can’t escape, they will 
probably be successful. 

The Bavarians propose to give the par- 


ishes the power to forbid the marrtages of 
who do not possess sufficient means to maintain them- 
selves, or who during the previous three years have 
not paid their quota of taxes, 


A Colorado baby obituary: ‘The wise 
little bit of humanity came looked 
about it, saw that the world was bitter and bad, and 
then tuddied back to the gentle of the white 
Christ from whence it came,** 


couples 


into existence, 


arine 


Widows outnumber widowers to are 
markable extent in Great Britain, an Fuylish statis- 
ticlau finds. In Is41 there were nearly 1,000,000 wid- 
ows, of whom 57,000 were under 4 years old. In [re- 
laud and Scotland there were three widows for every 
one widower. 

The tending of flowers has ever appeared 
to us @ fitting care for the young aud beautiful, they 
then dwell, as it were, among their own emblems, 
and many a voice of wisdom breathes on their 
from those brief blossoms, to which they apportion 
the dew and the sun eam. 


If a woman lives for the commendation 


will, if pretty or piquant, 
But if she remembers that 


ear 


of men of tashion, she 


have a reign oF; ten years, 


she has charms of mind, and character, and taste, as | 


well as charms of figure and complexion, the men of 
sense will admire ber for half a century. 


Masked hugging parties are popular at 


church fairs in Misseourl. By paying filleeu cents a 
man is allowed tohugagirl, but be is first blind 
folded. Itmakesa man awful mad, however, to 
find, on removing the bandage from his eyes, that! 
had been hugging his own wife. Still there a? 


elty about! 


} ’ 


' I] Wish lo lo *k al some mourning goo 


nid «a iad ‘ eet 4 . 











News Notes. 


A cubit is two feet. 

A pace is three feet. 

A fathom is six feet. 

Pittsburg has banished hand-organa. 
There are 7,000,000 farmers in the United 


Mtates, 


Calitornia produces figs eight inches in 
clreumference. 


There are 2,750 languages or dialects spo- 
hen on this globe, 


Chickens are a slow sale in Feliciana, La., 


even at $1.8 a dozen, 


Thirty-six men and nine women commit. 
ted suicide for love, in 14. 


The heart of a Greenland whale is said to 
measure three feet in diameter, 

Paris has 25,000 heer shops, in which the 
suin of $14), 000 Is expended dally. 

A house built entirely of petrified logs is 
among the curlositics of Southern Nevada, 

It is estimated that 1,400,000 men are em.- 
ployed in operating the railroads of this country. 

The following words if spelled forward 
or backward are the same: ‘‘Name no one man,’ 

The Imperial] Canal ot China is the long- 


eat in the world, 


It is 2,100 miles long, and connects 


| 41 cithes, 


Six hundred million tons of white paper 
are required annually to supply the newsvapers of 
the world, 

Birch, until lately considered of lit. 
tle value, is begluning to be sought for to make floors 


| for skating rinks, 


The entire population ot the State of 
Massachusetts could @nd seats in the passenger cars 
of the United States, 

A former resident of Georgia, his daughter 
and two of his sons, it is said, all died om the 4th of 
Auguat, in different years. 

The heat was so intense at Eagle Bridge, 
N. Y., last Sunday that apples lying in a fleild in the 
sun were thoroughly bakea, 

A ‘‘professor’’ advertises in a Newark 
paper thathe will ‘instruct persons how to swim 
without going into the water,*' 

If all the locomotives in the United States 
were placed In line they would make a train more 
than 200 wiles long, worth §30, 000, G00, 

Bandara Texas, according to the blare 
of the local **Bugle,’" ‘keeps her jail in splendid con- 
dition, but neglects her schvool-house,*' 

The gallows, it is said, have caused more 
deaths this year than during any corresponding pe- 
riod in the history of the United States. 

A tramp was arrested in Nashville, Tenn., 
lying inanalleyway. Concealed in his ragged clothes 
was over $1000 In large notes and gold pieces. 

Ot clergymen in the United States, ac- 
cording to the figures of the last census, there 
64, 968—about 550 more than there are lawyers. 

When a Brazilian gentleman introducesa 
friend, be always adds, after the formula of introduc- 
tion: “If he steals anything, | am responsible for 
36,°* 

A Newburgh, N. Y., man has two hun- 
dred different kinds of apples grafted upon one tree. 


One hundred and thirty-seven of them were tn bear- 
ing last year. 


are 


New Haven, Conn., does not allow the 
erying of Sunday newspapers on the streets, and sev- 
eral newsboys have lately been arrested for violating 
the ordinance, 


At a Saratoga hotel this summer, there 
wasa Cuban lady who hada negro lad, whose exeln- 
sive duty it waste keep flies from alighting ou her 
while she was eating 

In Norwich, Conn., at least, the current 
year has resembled the famous ‘'year without a .am- 


mer’ (1516), in that there has been frost in that place 
every month this year. 


The splitting of a tree near Redding, 
Shasta county, Cal., by lightning, recently, disclosed 
In the hollow trunk a skeleton, Three 
were found in the shall, 


bullet holes 


Chicago has one doctor to every 548 in. 
habitants , St 
to every 20: Idaho, one toevery Sl, and 
Territory, one to every ® 


Louis, one lo every 75: Denver, one 


Wyoming 


The prospectus of an electric sweat- band 
for men’s hats, declares that ‘‘it stimulates the imag- 
tuation, strengthens the memory, and greatly aug- 
ments the working power of the brain.*’ 


During a heavy rain-storm at Canton, ©., 
afew days ago, «a two-and-a-half-pound snapping 
turtle fell from the clouds with such that its 
shell was cracked, and ts 
still alive, 


force 
it rebounded like a bail, 


A Caiifornia farmer killed a squirrel from 
he took #1 kernels of fine and large 
wheat, their actual weight being two drachms leas 
than two ounces, Eight sech mouthfuls are about 
equal toa pound, 


whese mouth 


Three bull dogs were set upon a wild cat 
atew days ago bv some West Virginia men, 
being chained to prevent ite escape. 


the «at 
It was the dogs, 
however, that did not eseape, as they all suce 

to the cals prowess, 


umbed 


One thousand women belong to the Kap- 


pa Kappa Gam.ua secret moiety which has chapters 
a oor of inetitutions lu the West and Northwest 
shied colleges Phere is oo similar organization of 
. secvtn tte Ulee weet 
An association composed of colored peo 
t e f ! t " Texas under tl 
{ * the re 
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It Was To Be. 


BY &. LINWOOD SMITR. 








'M sick of the whole thing !''sald Lauelia 
Dare,*‘and I won't go ou with it,so there 
now !"' 

She looked the embodiment of lovely 
audacity as she stood there, with her beau- 
titul dark eyes glittering, a carnation spot 
on either cheek, aud a spray of roses In her 
hand, which she was restiessly plucking as 
ale spoke. 

*Luella,"sald old Mr. Dare, a gentleman 
with a head like snow, and a heart fully as 
cold, “dou't be a fool 

«IT bave been,"’ said Luella, “but I don't 
inean to be any longer."’ 

‘Tne man is rich,”’ said Mr. Dare, ‘‘and 
you've got to inake your fortune by your 
tace."’ 

“1 don’t intend to sell myself like a Cir- 
cansian, for all that,’’ retorted Luella. 

“Who wants you to sell yourselt? Be 
sensible; look at the common sense of the 
thing! 

“Sextus Ford isso rich he 
what to do with his money. 
wife, 

*‘His character will bear the strictest {n- 
vestigation, and he's as handsome as A pollo 

at (eant, no wiv friend Gleason tells me, 
He writesine that be is coming in search of 
a wife, 

“T write back that my niece—who 
with me—is a handsome girl—and #0 
are, my dear, 80 you are, especially 
you don't wrinkle your brows and 
your lips like that. 

“lL invite him to make my house his 
home. Now be sensible, Luella, and con- 
sider bow wuch more agreeable to beooimne 
this rich man’s wile, than to spend your 
days in governessing, and that sort of 
thing.’’ 

But atill Luella’s handsome brows low- 
ered, ana the crimson rose-leaves rained 
down upon the carpet, 

“IT would rather buy a hook and bag, and 
earn omy living by picking rags about the 
street,’ said she, “than to be put on exhibi- 
tion like this, It's so humiliating, un- 
cle.’’ 

“Psahaw !"' snarled old Dare, as he turned 
on his heel, ‘*no more of this, Ford will be 
here to-night. See that all things are ip 
readiness to receive bin as is fitting.” 

Sextus Ford arrived in the eveniug. 

He was a tall handsome man, with wavy 
auburn Jocks, a bright oomplexion, like a 
girl's and « pair of brilliant gray eyes that 
seemed to look one throughand through, 

“Gilad to see vou, Ford, glad to see you,” 
said Dare. “Come in. Mary,"’ to @ trim 
maid, “go call Miss Luella at once.” 

Mary sped upstairs cager to communicate 
to her young mistress the startling tidings 
that “the handsoinest voung man as ever 
was, was downstairs a-askin’ for her.”’ 

But presentiy she returned with a scared 
face. 

“What is the matter ?"’ roared Dare, who 
was of a rather trascible temperament. 
“Why don't you call Miss Luella?"’ 

“Please, sir,’ * gasped Mary, ‘‘Miss Luella 
ie gone, and all her things is gone!"’ 

t was too true. 

A note reached Mr. Dare by that night's 

post, and be read as follows— 


don’t know 
He wantsa 


lives 
you 
when 
pout 


“Dean Uncie,—I would rather support 
myacl! than be bargained off like a bale of 
goods. lam young and strong, and have 
no doubt of being able to earn «a decent liv- 
ing somewhere or somehow. 

* Yours respectfully, 
“i, D.” 
“She's a fool!" shouted the general. 

“She's a young lady of taste and judg- 
ment,”’ said Ford, when the circumstances 
had been detailed to him. 

“Let her starve, if she prefers it,’’ said 
Dare, setting bis teeth together like famished 
hyena, 
time benceforward,” 

And Sextus Ford, alter a brief visit to the 
bouse of Mr. Dare, joined a party of triends 
who were going to distant parts, 

Our here one drizzly nigut got separated 
from the rest of bis party; by one of those 
accidents which so often befall a sports- 
than whois not thoroughly acquainted with 
the localities, and be found hiuself utterly 
alone, 

Under these circurmstances it may easily 
be jimagined that the light in Farimer 
Derrick’s window shone fairer than any 
star, when at last Sextus Ford caught sight 
of it. 

“Can I ot shelter here for the night ?""he 
asked. have lostiny way, and aim comn- 
pletely tired out.” 

“Sartin, sartin,’’ said 
“We don’t keep «a botel, but chance stran- 
vers are always weloome. Lell, put on 
the kettle. Wife, fete out some o’ them 
cakes, Sit down, sit down, sir, and be sv- 
«cl ible.*’ 

Mrs. Derrick wasa fat little woman in 
spectacles and a checked gingham dress, 

Lell was atall handsome young woman, 
with great dark eyes, hair like «a coronal of 
jet, and bands shaped like those of a inarble 
watue. 


Farmer Derrick. 





“T wash iny bands of ber from this | 





“Your dangiiter ?"' said Ford as rested 
and refreshed, he warined his chill litnbs | 
before the fira, which was not unacoepta- 
bie. 

“oN said Derrick. “Never had no chil- 
ire It's the wal as he pe toe hd Ww ban 

) j;OuUnBeE Wor Cameup here | get 
‘ iS VOVeErvuess Squire S ans 


Didn teult the 
likely because she was 

as how inv old woman wassick and needed 
helw. Come Vive satisfaction, Staved 
bere ever sluce, Swartyal, Didu't know 


re. 


aguire s acy 
pretty. Heard 


here. 








much about work at first, but learned 
wondertul easy, ain't nowadays afraid of a 


day's washing.” 
“Is fishing and shooting good here- 
abou?” said Ford, indifferently. 
“Couldn't be better.” 
“Then, perhaps, you would allow me to 
remain for a few «ays and try wy luck?" 
“As weloume as flowers in May,'’ was the 
reply. 

» Sextus Ford stayed, shouting, fishing, 
and busying  hiuseel! geuerally, and 
losing bw heart at odd spelis w Leil's dark 
ey es. 

* aa ° * * 


‘‘Nonsense,’’ said Lell. 

“It's true,” said Sextus. 

“I'm only aservant,”’ hesitated she. 

“You are as true and royal a lady as ever 
wore the purple.” 

**Do you really want to marry ine?” 

“It's not a were question of venting, Lell 
it's a settled intention on iny part. When 
I go back home, 1 inean to take you with 
ine as my wile."’ 

‘But you don't know all about me,” said 
Lell, banging down her head with a strange 
sweet humility that was quite anew phase 
of her character in Sextus Ford's eyes, “1 
—lI have run away from home. Oh, Mr. 
Ford, I ran away trom you.” 

“From me,”’ 

“Tam Mr. Dare’s niece, Luella; I could 
not bear the idea of being put on inspection 
for any nan, 80 Tran away. They call me 
Lell bere, but ny name is Luella Dare.” 

“So you ran away, did vou!"’ said Sextus 
Ford, his bright eyes dancing with mirth, 
yet obscured by astrange mistiness, “But 
no one yet has run away from Miss Lu. 
You see iny own darling, I have followed 
you even here.” 

- - . * . 7 « 


“Bringing a wife home, 18 he?" snarled 
old Dare, with a bhyena- xleain ot the teeth 
that his degandoule knew #0 well, “I don’t 
care to see him; might have taken 
Luella, ifshe bad onty behaved herselt. 
Tell ’eim Vin engaged.” 

“But, sir,’ said Mary, all in a hysterie 
igvle, “they won't go away upless you see 
em.” 

“Won't, eh?” 

And Dare strode into the room, 

“Hallo!” shouts he, “Luella?"’ 

“Yos uncle,’ smiles the bride. 

“And Sextus Ford?” 


“Yos, uncle,’ answered the groom. 
And then Mr. Ford related how Cupid 
had tnumphed over eveu Luella Dare’s 


obstinate wish, 
The old tinan’s iron feotures relaxed, 
“Served you right, miss,’ said he, 
“LT think so too, sir,’’ said Mr. lord. 
was Ww be.”’ 
-— ee 
RuLES FoR GioING Down H1itt.—Don’t 
take small jobs; wait for big ones, 
Don’t take pains to do anything well, 
Don’t strike out for yourself; live on your 
father, 
Don’t overload your brain with too much 
knowledge. 
Don't let your hands get brown; keep 
them smooth and white, 
Don’t marry for love; 
and spend it generously. 
Don'ttake the trouble to form an opinion 
of things; act on other peoples’ opinions, 
Don’t wind your business, if you have 
any; let other people mind it for you. 
don’t pay cash for anything; have it 
charged and the cash will’ Come haudy for 
something else. 
Don't failto have everything vour next 
door neighbor has whether you can aiford it 
or not. 


‘Tt 


_>- 


mnarry for money 


Don't begin life modestly as your father 
did; start in style. 
Don't look for high positions in life; a 


lager-beer keg on a shady 
fortable seat. 

Don't keep secounts, the world owes you 
a living any way; so spend what you 
like and if things get *“cerooked”’ go to Eu- 
rope. 


corner 18 &@ «oll. 


~ — 
THEK RAKEN.-——Imayination has sounded 
the mnysterious depths of the ocean and 
brought up the terrible Kraken or Kraxen, 
There are thousands of Norwegian fisher- 
inen, it is said, to whom this tnponuster is no 
fable. They can tell its presence bv the 
water rising when it rises to the surface in 
warn weather. Bishop Pontippidan’s Kra- 
ken measured a mile and a half across its 
back, and its arins were as long as the mast 
of a man-of-war. Though the fear it has in- 
spired has —on its size, there is 
good reason to Lelieve that the kraken, 
which is doubtless the great cuttie-fish, 
growsto an enormous size. Tn 1873 a. cut- 
tle-fish which was washed ashore on the 
ooast of Newloundland whcse arins were 
estimated to measure nineteen feet in 
length. In other parts of the world speci- 
mens nearly as large have Leen seen. 
— 


Victor Hvuao, though an old man, still 
gets up at 5:30, writes for several hours 
every morning, stauding at a high desk, 

- —_ - —>_- _ 
Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car 
riage Hire. It enroute to Saratoya or other 


> — 


> —— 


Suiminer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 
all Baggage will be transfered fr H 

to this Depot, FRE} 600 Elegantly 
nished ns $1, and ipw ards per da 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union, than at any 


other first class hotel in the city. 





my | 
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AN AUTUMN NIGHT. 





Upon a cool and bracing Autumn night 
He sat entranced, and eyed her fairy form ; 
He swore she was his life's, his heart's delight, 
And pledged to be in dismal gloom and storm 
Like beacon light to sallor’s searching eye— 
Her pathway lighten on the untried road, 
Her spirit lighten if she fret or sigh, 
Make light her care and life's uncertain load. 


‘Twas getting late, and, clinging to her still, 
**Your will,’ he sald, ‘‘I'm lightning to obey.*’ 
But as he spoke a hasty voice and shrill 
He heard, He knew it to his sad dismay ; 
Her father spake, while giving him a jolt: 
‘Sir, if you're lightning, you had better bolt.*’ 
—W. a ACKINTOSR. 


Humorous. 


Men of the ‘hour—Day laborers 

The inner man—A convict in jail. 

A country seat—The milking étool. 
Well watched—A jeweler’s window. 
A table of contents—The dinner-table. 


Held tor a further hearing—The ear-trum- 
pet. 

Favorite winter-resorts—Heated 
ine nts, 


Can the sighs of a lover indicate the size 
of his affection, 


A secluded spot—The ace of trumps up 
your right sleeve, 


apart- 


‘This is a suggestion of spring, 
rat as the trap closed on him, 


” said the 


We can discover no traces of a harness 
shop ever having been called a bridal chamber. 


Sidney Smith once described a man as so 
dry that it you were to bore holes tu him with a gim- 
let sawdust would come out. 


‘*Do cats reason ?”’ asked a Rhode Island 
preacher. It he had ever slept in a house where cats 


could get under the floor he would heard them 
reasoning. 


have 


Be careful about what you say to a bar- 
ber, “‘Cutat short, old man,** said a customer to 
one who was4spinning along varnin his ear while 
cutting his hor. The result was a shaved head and 
much profanity, 

- —_>— —=«=—_—— 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 

‘THE VOLTAIC BELT Co,, of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
days, tomen (young or old) aMicted with nervous 
debility, loss of vitality and manhood, and all kin- 
dred troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and many other discases. Complete resto- 
ration to health, vigor and manhood guaranteed. No 
risk is incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 
Write them at vnee sorillustrated pamphlet, free. 

—_ - > - 
Supecfluous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBCL 2, Townsend Harber, 
Mass. 


~ — * oo 
sea” When our readers answer any Adver- 


¢isement found tu these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Panlisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he :..1turds: Evening 
oat. 


~THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


In use 30 years —Special Prescriptioas of 
euemiueot Physician. Simple, Sate and Sure. 
— OF PRINCIPAL NOB CURES PRICE 











ij Fevers, Congestion Intlammations . .25 
2] Worms, Worm Fever Worm Colic 45 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4] Diarrhea of Children or Adults 25 
5 Pasentery, G Griping. Bilious Colic.. 25 
Cholera bus, Vomiting 25 
7) Coughs, Cold Bronchitis 25 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache. 4 


oases pes Sick mgetema, Vertigo 
Dyspepsia Bilious Stomach’... 25 
Sappr essed or Painful Periods .25 


OMEOPATHIC 
















p denne, too Profuse Periods.. ..... 25 
Cough, Difficult preathing 25 
Sait t Rneum, E = pelas, Fruptions .25 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains. 225 
Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria... .! 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding BO 
Cc peare, | acute or ore: Influenza .50 
W hooping Cou Violent Coughs .50 


nie a 50 

Kidney"Disease ....... 

ve owe Dilit: cae 

lrinary Weakness, Weiting Bed 50 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.006 


soace of the Hoast, Falpiietire 1.08 
PECIFICS. 


or sent post a > 
- Humphre 


Genera 


- pol rice.— Send for 


Esra lsease, < ded (44 pages als sine. Unda 
ys’ 
YneXo. 109 ‘Paiton St., Goer ork. 


AGENTS WANTED — 


Lady Agents <.r“ecvrenerme- 


nent employment 
and guod weer selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, eta 
Sample eutfit Free. Address Queen 
City anamnetneaned Oe., Cincinnati, O. 














S25 MONTH. “Agente wanted, 9 best 
Sv 50) Su0te articles in the world. 1 sample 
free. Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 

S AMPLES 

FREE. Men aud 

inak we? lesa t n 340 per 

J Vestgate 
' “ wine Proof mnt 
ar r i If ir 
patior * hot pay well, send 

$ I ener” an 

success” plan. L. | r & C DCA. 
Spoor Dre kr replieps fits spasins free tothe 
' bor Kruse, 2333 Hickory St., St. Louis, Mo, 
144 I, ran 4 ~ rap, Pictures, l0ec, Scrap Sacks " B5e. 


. Nassau Book Co, Nassau, N.Y. Box » | 





; Dame 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEP. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIEN with one thoroughapplication. No mat 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, BAD- 
WAY’S BEADY RELIEF will afford iusiaut 
Caste. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY BELIEF is the only 
reinedial agentin vogue that will instantly stop pain. 
It instantly relieves and soon cures. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPITAINTS, 





| DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartbuen, Sick Headache, Summer Complaint, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, 
and all internal Pains. 

‘Travelers should always carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAY'’'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water, Itis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


There is not a remedial agent inthe world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious, 
Seariet, a. Yellow and other fevers (aided by 
Radway’s Pills) so quick as Radway's Ready Re- 
liet. Price fifty cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


Sold by druggists. 





FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pair aud invigorate the broken-dows and wasted 
vuly, QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsapariliian, hecomes 
clear and beautiful, Plauples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons suflering trom scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 
glands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
SarsaparHlian is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, aken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others wy 5 five or #ix times 
as much, Sold by druggists. Price $1 ad a 








RADWAY’S RECULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Kemedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with swect 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
Observe the followlhg eymptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: Comnstips- 
tion, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stumach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weigh in the Stomacn, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or uttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensation when in @ 
Iving posture, Dimness of Vision. Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull ¥ain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the ekin and 
Syes, Pain inthe Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTE. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send to BADWAY & CO., Ne 
32 Warren street, "New York. 
Aa i wativo rth thousands will be sent lo you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
**Radway’’ ison whatyou buy. 
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New Publications. 








Ainong fascinating books for young folks 
by authors of reputation, D. Lothrop & Co. 
announce as nearly ready a large list,ainong 
which are “‘Aésop’s Fables, Versified,”’ by 
Clara Doty Bates; “Plucky Boys,” by the 
author ot John Halifax, Gentleman, and 
*“Aana Maria's Housekeeping,” by Mrs. 8. 
D. Power. Some notable —— schools 
for neglected or unfortunate children, are 
interestingly and profitably treated with 
illustrations in the graphic voluine issued 
by D. Lothrop & Co., “Howto Learn and 
Earn.” 

“The Adventures of a Widow,” by Edgar 


Faweet. Boston, James R. Osgood & Co, | 


Mr. Fawcet has inade a very interesting 
character of his heroine in this novel of so- 
viety life, and writes as if he were well ac- 
quainted in the circles in which the people 
whoin be presents nove. It is not as satis- 
tactory a8 sone of the author's previous 
works, but it will be found interesting to 
the ordinary novel reader, frointhe fact that 
it is a connected story and its characters are 
tinely drawn, while the dialogue is easy and 
lite-like. It is located in the metropolis, 
and its frequent life-like introduction of 
persons and places yet existing in reality 
or in the memories of older New York give 
it an additional charm, Altogether while 
it will not take the bighest rank among its 
ind, it will more than please the many 
readers who can only stand fiction when 
thickly shadowed bv the possibility or pro- 
bability of trath. For sale by Lippincott & 
Co. Price $1.50. : 

“The Man Wonderful in the House Beau- 
tiful,” by Chilion and Mary A. Allen. An 
Allegory. Thuis is a boek which is alinost 
wonderful as the subject of which it treats. 
The iwnotive of the book is to teach that the 
inost beautifui, and, at the saine tiie, the 
most wonderful thing in nature is man;and 
no one can read these chapters without 
feeling that the authors have accomplished 
their task. Itisan allegory in which the 
body is the House Beautiful,” and its in- 
habitant the “‘Man Wonderful.’’ The build- 
ing of the house ia shown from foundation 
to roof, and then we are taken through the 
different rooms, and their wonders and 
beauties displayed to us, and all this time 
we are being taught—alinost without know- 
ing 1t—Anatomy, Physiology,and Hygiene, 
with practical applications and suggestions, 
We are then introduced tothe inhabitant of 
the house, “The Man Wondertul,’’ and 
learn of his growth, development, and 
habits. Wealso becoine acquainted with 
the guests whoin he entertains, and find 
that some of them are doubtful acquaint- 
ances,some bad and soine decidedly wicked 
while others are very good, company. Un- 
der this forin we learn of food, drink, and 
the eftects of narcotics and stimulants. 
Fowler, Wells & Co., Publishers, New 
York. For saleby Lippincott & Co. Price 
$1.50. 


MAGAZINES. 


Among the stories in the attractive Sep- 
tember number of St. Nicholas are one of 
Frank R. Stockton’s inimitable fanciful 
tales, entitled The Queen's Museum, witb 
tour characteristic illustrations; the first 
half of The Dalzeils of Daisvdown, a fresh 
and breezy study of boy and girl life, by EF. 
Vinton Blake; and Benny’s Horse, an 
amusing story by Mary Catharine Lee. 
Then there are instalments of the three 
serials, by Louisa M. Alcott, EK. S. Brooks 
and Maurice Thompson. The natural his- 
tory papers of the number comprise The 
Bird Metinee; Swordsinen of the Deep; and 
A Story of a Tree Frog, all as interesting as 
tiction. There is an abundance of verse, 
the most notable contributions being The 
Little Quaker Sinner, by Lucy Lincoln 
Montgomery; The Playmate Hours, by 
Mary Thacher Higginson, and tue very 
original Flora! Letter, which will puzzle, 
amuse and interest both old and young. 
Charles Barnard contributes a comprensive 
account of the New York Kitcuen Garden, 
in the forin of a story, and George B. Bart- 
lett describes anew amusement. The de- 
partinents are good and the _ illustrations 
numerous, The Century Co., New York, 

The title “Babyland’’ was brought into 
use by D. Lothrop & Co, for their charming 
magazine Babyland, the bound voluine of 
which is each year a delight in many thous- 
ands ot homes. Its great reputation has 
been won by intrinsic adaptation, by the 
purity and delicate bumor of the text, and 
the charin of its beautiful and ainusing pic- 
tures, It has been edited during the eight 
years of its publication by the editors of 
Wide Awake. Its great and well-earned 
reputation has induced certain publishers to 
atternpt imitations. It becoines necessary 
therefore, to warn the public against these 
inferior books issued under Ssiinilar titles, 
and to state that there is but one genuine 
**Babyland,” and tuis always bas the print 
ot D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Froin Russell Bros., Music Publishers, 
Boston we have received the following vocal 
selections, all of which are excellent: Just 
as I Ain, 10 cents; Go Where Glory Waits 
Thee, 25 cents; Cainpaign Medley, 15 cents; 
Song of '84, 15 cents; I Heard the Voice, 15 
cents; March to Victory, 15 cents; and The 
Rocks and Hills, song and chorus froin the 
opera of The Widow, 50 cents. 

—_— © — 
NEW YORK CITy hasa Jewish populat 


L SIXLy t »uUsaI 


ria ncn: an tack the neo- 
i irge cities as Dn y ,vyers 
Avyue Cure is warranted asaie and certain 
specific. 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is Hatt’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the sealp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action, It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


#@ Mrs. Honsserry, 344 Franklin Are., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Kry- 
sipelas in the head, found ber hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Haiti's Hain Ke- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

Sea Mr. Kestiina, an old farmer, near War- 
eaw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of Haty’s Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxurtant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

ae Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “[ have found the greatest ben. 
efit from the use of Hatu’s Hain Renewer, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

a@ Dr. Emi. &urp, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “Hacu's Hain RENEWER Is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

ae Mrs. 8. E. Evxiott, Glenville, W. Va., 
says: “One bottle of HaLL’s Hatk KRENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIn RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it in the highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
ease, Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superior to all others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 
2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 
&i—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any otber 
hair or whisker dye. 
4th—It contains no deleterious tngre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Music and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 





| SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. 
The chance of a life time tor Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 





published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stam ps 


we wil] send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


acc; by its use 


have a positive remoJy for the above dise 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lone standing 
have been cured. Indeed. so strong ismy faith in itsetiivacy, 








that{ willsend TWO LUTTLE4 PRER, together with a VAL- 
UADLE TREATI®F on this disease, to any enfferer. Give Ex- 
vress & P.O. address, DK.T. A. BLOCU M, 1*1 Pearl 8t.. N.Y 
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wa READ THIS. wD 


GRAND 
OLHOGRAPHS 


LL a A mem 


MAGNIFICENT ART WorRKS! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.’ 


I2X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stansps for the pair 


—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran, 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West, 


CH THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “&3 





It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors. They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so ino press 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, for they would ornament any room, and lend grace to any wall, bow- 
ever humble. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature, 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER”? is al! sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do them full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are un parelleled. 
The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at $25,000. ‘The 
nuinber of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
every essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once. 

Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Dr. LUTZE'S 
SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to Jadies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make a specialty of such diseases In 
“Hospitals for Women,"’ and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy i put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time, $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
tay Dr. LvTze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeor 


auluor f various monograms on the Dis 


HABIT! 


Sufferers from this pernicious habit will do well to write te DR. 
HARSH, of Gainey, Nich., whobasa wold wide reputation for 
the cures he has made durmmg the past twelve years, The mao 
points to be communicated are the present state of health, 

A time used, and present amount of drug used per week. Saab 
tarium Treatment whem desired. Seud for testimonials trom 
deading phys ane and representative men and women «ured 


$81 812 
BREEC, MUZZLE 
LOADER A R 
COneE tic Besbie 
Lesting Shot Gen bee Rar 
Leets, cuarea- 


Frenat Artios 

ered Sieel Barrels, Bide Lever Action, Warranted gvod 

shooter or on sal 

Our 615 Muzzle Loader now only $12, 
Ken’ stamp for liiaetrared ( ataiogue of Guns, Piewig 

Wawte« Kuivese & Mee it before you bey 


P. Powell & Bom, 180 Maia St., Cincinnati, O& 
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o Send Gets. for postage, and receive 

free acostly box of goods whiet 

rize ‘ +toall of either sex, to mor: 

monev rightawav than anytiblug 

ele in tiv * i Fortunes awaltthe workers atbwe.- 
j Atonce address TRUBACO., Augusta, Me, 
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on rave 
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for services and expenses. Hagipess bonorable, p< 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








’ OT all tailer-made suits are tailor-made, 
of course. It is a way of speaking 
that conveys one’s ideas, and that is all. 

Where there are ten women whose unex- 
ceptionable cheviot and cloth amd cashinere 
costumes bave gone through the bands of 
the male, bona fide tallor in the flesh, been 
pressed by his goose-irons, and embroidered 
with hie peat, upapproachable arrowheads, 
and generally have received that profes- 
sional Anish of bisthat so delights the 
heart of the young woman possessed of the 
English mania, there are fifty others who 
have “tailor-made” suits that have been 
elaborated by simple feminine fingers in a 
more or less modest dressinaker's estab- 
lishinent, or have even perhaps been 
manufactured in the wearer's own sanctuin, 
with the aid of good patterns, a sewing 
machine and a good deal of taste and tact. 
For unpretentious as is the tailor style of 
suit, it does require something more than 
ordinary skill in inmaking up dresses to turn 
it out in proper form, 

It is an illusory simplicity that exacts a 
fitas a glove, anda stylish seimi-tmasculine 
cut, and a general “expression” that proves 
unexplainable when one comes to try to 
dissect it, but, neverthelesa, constitutes the 
distinetive characteristic ofthe whole. 

Some tailor suits, and they are the easicst 
at home, are now finmshed with 
narrow silk binding the bodice and 
overdress, and no stitching. 

‘The foundation silesia or alpaca skirt is 
bordered with a narrow plaited flounce of 
cloth or cashinere or camel's hair or bison 
cloth, as the case may be. The overdrenss is 
like a seoond skirt, longer in the back than 

front 
‘This overdress is bound all around with 
the galloon binding. It is lifted in the back 
in a few loops right over the steels or whalo- 
hones that are run into the foundation skirt 
to serve, together with a pad stuffed with 
hoir, as a bustle, 


to inake 
on 


Iie low these loops the fullness hangs 
straight to tbe bottom flouncing, and the 
overdress is: just made barely to clear the 
top of his flouneing all around. 

The bodice ig pointed in front, very 
narrow and curved over the hips, and forts 
a short, narrow tail behind, square on the 
end, and slashed open on the centre seam 
for a few inches. The binding: finishes this 
slashing, and the edge of the entire bodice. 
The sleeves are long and close, with the 
wnmple binding just above the wrist. It is 
comtomary to wear white linen cuffs under- 
neath. 

‘The oollar is very high end straight, and 
beneath that the linen dude collar is set 
with its diamond or Rhine stone stud as a 
fustoning. 

Down the front of the waist are the dimin- 
utive ball buttons, put so close together 


that they almost touch. And such is the 
simplest form of the tailorsuit. And when 
it is well worn—well carried—it Is very 


And it is an invaluable possession 
who inust dress econoini- 


stylish. 
for the woman 
cally. 

For, whatever others may be wearing 
about ber, ifshe bas that she looks like a 
lady alwaysin any event, Ifshe completes 
the costuine in the street by a small close 
bonnet of felt to match, tied with a sinall 
velvet bow under the chin, or, if she be 
quite young, by a dark sailor hat with its 
bright wing seton one side and its plain 
band about the crown, she has an exact 
copy of tbe style of dress worn by the best 
women in New York, with whom the habit 
of dressing most quietly out of doors grows 
vearly and daily tnore and more estab- 
lished. 

Of the present fashion of cloth jackets, 
black and colored, and made in tailor 
fashion, like a riding-babit basque, that are 
worn with skirts of plaid and mixed checked 
goods, we have spoken on more than one 
oocasion. 

Itis atrim aud ‘chic’ style for young 
people that has outlived one or two seasons 
nbroad without losing its popularity. 

The Frenel woman's “vest,’’ as she calls 
her cloth jackets, is inade comparatively 
fantastic at times by means of braidings, 
buttous and the like. 

But the Auwerican the staider 
English reading and confines herself to, at 
most, three rows of tiny buttons by way of 


prefers 


trimming down the front. 
th 


jacket of 


ge plaid 


For balf-mourning a black cl 


this description is stvliish with a lar 


or broken Checked pattern vol ack, While 


and gray. Dark blue is handsome with a 
skirt in imixtures 
blues and grays. 


ticularly ‘“‘correct.’’ 


darker 
is par- 


of lighter and 


This combination 





THE SATUR DAY 


Deep maroon cloth, with a plaid of 
tnaroon dashed with sage greens and some 
slender bars of yellow is also correct in 
eflect, though a trifle less quiet. Finally, 
there is seal brown with brown and gray 
plaid, or “elephant’s breath’’ with a combi- 
nation of grayish-browns and ecrus for the 
plaid. 

All hese are plain, every day autumn 
styler. 

With costumes of this description the 
colored “parure”’ is adopted largely by 
French women. Either the double Fedora 
puff or inull sprinkled with bright dots, for 
the sleeves and neck, or the collar (with 
chemisette) and cuff’ (very many) of 
colored linen bearing small designs of 
various sorts—whips, spurs, bits and the 
like, if the wearer does not mind slightly 
eccentric things. 

The collars of these colored sets are 
fastened with, in addition to the small stud 
that secures thein under the dress band, a 
large collar button of metal or oxidized 
silver in imitation of an old coin. 

The straight, deep cuffs which lap over 
slightly atthe top have, of course, big 
buttons to mateh. 

Speaking of old coins, there is now quite 
a faney for having one odd, one sil vered or 
gilded, and suspended by a slender chain 
toa bangle. Some curious Chinese coins 
that look nore like trunk checks than any- 
thing else are treated in this way and pro- 
duce ratber novel effects, 

Foreign coins—Russian kopecks, for in- 
#tance—are also sometimes gilded and 
fastened together by slender gold chains, to 
form chatelaines for watches. 

Such things are not expensive, and they 
are voted “swell.’’ The swell watch of all 


just for the moment is that with the circular 


crystal case that allows all the works within 
to be visible to the eve. 

Hanying from the chatelatne like a ball 
of ice it scores quite a success, The proper 
accompaniment seems to be the large 
crystal cologne bottle, the “coaching pung- 
ent,”’ as it is christened, which the society 
woman is now never without, with regard 
to the gold or silver tope of which, and the 
accouipanying monogram, engraving, ete., 
she is extremely fastidious, 

The newest form for initials on jewelry 
“coaching pungents,’’ leather articles and 
the like is to have the initial ofthe surnaine 
set both before and after the initial of the 
Christian name. 

This repetition is also effected in mono- 
grams for letter paper, here for the purpose 
of sy minetry. 

Some few young women, who object to 
having “things that every one has,” are 
beginning to express themselves in favor of 
handsome colored stones, sapphires chiefly, 
in lieu of the conventional diamond for 
engagemnent rings. 

Farrings are dropping out of fashion nore 
and more, 

Women whose ears have not been pierced 
take good care not to have itdone. There 
is a veto against the custom, which is pro- 
nounced “but a relict of barbarisin’’ in 
“society.’’ [tis a fashion to be without ear- 
rings, just as it might be a tashion to wear 
them. 

And for once fashion and common sense 
go hand in band. Not but many are the 
women who still go about with a footlight 
on each ear on all occasions through these 
States of ours, and who will continue to do 
80 for long, too. 

Three very lovely toilets were made 
special note of during the past week at a 
watering-place, 

The one was of the softest gray Sicilienne 
and beavy white embroidery on “etamine.”’ 

The dress was short, the front breadth 
covered with a flat piece of embroidery, the 
narrowest ruffling of Sicilienne showing at 
the foot. The back was of the silk, all 
gathered up into a “pout over a large 
bustle and falling below that in straight 
heavy plaits to the hein of the skirt. 

The bodice of Sicilienne was pointed in 
front, with a square neck and embroidery 
surrounding it, and running up into a high 
collar behindandthen forming a flat plastron 
that narrowed into the peak. Ayainst this 
plastron were set three simnall bows of 
narrow, canary-colored velvet. In the 
back the bodice had two ear-shaped tabs, 
that fell over the “pout,” and between them 
a great bow of the yellow velvet. 


Fireside Chat. 
ARTISTIC BAGATELLES, 


[Cone LUDED FROM LAST WREK, 


fHIHIE trimom ng Is counposed of a Spray of 
artificial flowers: honevsuck " Ar 

| uv W solt shades ' , " 

aud the sachet Is finally « Lure 1 wit Th 
Phey may be varied by combining silk 

and satin squares ; for a white sacbet halt 

the squares may be of satin, the rest of 

terry. 


EVEN ING POST. 





Large work made after the same 
shape as the old-fashioned knitted silk 
purses, with rings to draw up, and tassels 
to finish off the ends, can be most elabor- 
ately ornamented in sundry styles, 

When the material employed is satin, it 
may be worked to look like a mass of em- 
broidery ; the introduction of gold thread 
greatly enhances the effect of patterns 
wrought out in silks of divers colors, 

The bays sbould, as far as possible, bar- 
inonise with the room in which they are 
principally to be used. 

All glaring colors should be avoided; the 
aim of the worker should be, not to mnake 
them showy tor the sake of calling attention 
to them, but to make them accord with their 
surroundings, that they may add to the 
general effect. 

A quicker and simpler mode of tmanu- 
facturing these bags is to make use of plush, 
as this requires, and, indeed, will bear, but 
little ornamentation. 

The owner's monograin js all that is 
wanted, and if it is Jarge and of a good con- 
trasting shade of color, the bag will look ex- 
tremely handsome. 

Some persons like to find a use for every- 
thing, even their Christinas cards. We be- 
lieve that such beautiful little etchings 
night be charmingly tramed in this way. 








heavier ones below the 
others, not putting those tugetber which 
are nach alike if there is a contrasting one 
with which you can divide thei, 

(set a sheet of strong millboard, and on it 
place the etchings in the positions on which 
you have already decided, leaving the 
| Spaces mentioned between each. 

Beyond the etchings leave a border, about 
two inecbes wide, of millboard, tasten them 
on with paste or strony starch, and set them 
| on one side to get thoroughly dry. 

Now take a sheet of cardboard, and cut it 
to the size of the millboard, then cut six 
holes in it the size of the etchings, or larger, 
BO 48 to leave rooin for some of the white 
margin of the etchings to be visible if pre- 
ferred. 

Cover the cardboard neatly with one 
entire piece of ruby-colored plush, turn 
over the edges and paste or g!ue thein on to 
the back of the cardboard. 

Let it yet dry and firi. 
out holes a little sinaller than those 


Place the three 


corners, and turn back the plush that raw 
edges nay not be left showing in front ; 
paste these turnings on to the back of the 
ecard board, and let all dry. 

Now you have a mount of plush entire, 
with six holes in it for the etchings to show 
through, 

Place it on the sheet of millboard in exact 
position, and with strong paste or glue 
fasten the two together. 

Be very caretul not to finger the plush 
more than you can possibly help, for every 
inark shows if the pile is crushed. 

The fraine should be of giain, unpolished 
black wood. 

———— 0 — 

HEART AFFECTIONS.—There is not a 
pin’s pomt surface of the external portion 
of the body which does not give instan- 
taneous warning of the slightest invasion 
froin without; itis our guard against ex- 
ternal dangers, 
internal organs are so well protected by the 
casings which surround them, that they do 
not require such sepsitiveness ; hence it is 
not thrown away upon them. For exatuple: 
It is generally supposed that if the heart 
istouched, we should instantly die. So 
far from this being true, bayonets and 
bullets have been driven into the 
men and animals without causing death. 
The bullet which caused the death ot Wm. 
Poole was found imbedded in the solid 
substance ofthe heart, and yet he lived 
eleven days after he was shot. 

The great Harvey brought Charles II. to 
a British nobleman who had an opening in 
his breast, through which the heart could be 
seen and felt. The king touched it with his 
finger, but the nobleman was not aware of 
it, unless when he saw the fingers in the 

savity. And yet, this same heart responds 
to every emotion of joy, or griet, or passion, 
or alarin. 

Persons often trouble themselves use- 
lessly, about having disease of the heart or 
lungs, because they have a pain there- 
abouts. 


that the pains are external to these organs, 


nerves. 

The tact is, the most certainly fatal aftec- 
tions of these organs give no note of warn- 
ing by pain until within the last brief 
hours ot life. 

The very substance of the lungs and 
heart are often eaten through, eaten away, 
without a remote suspicion on the part of 
the patient that such was the case, 

The celebrated orator, John Newland 
Maffit, died of a literally broken heart— 
not an emotional breaking, but a structural 
rupture; it had slowly decayed, rotted 
away, until so near through, that its 
functions could not be performed, when 
pains came on, and he died in a few hours; 
on examination it was found that this de- 
struction of parts had been going on for 
months, most probably. 

It was authoritatively stated, at the time 
of General Jackson's death, that one-third 

of one side of his lungs bad been destroved. 





— . a eel 
iwo M liig ris NAN ne into bus ness 
as dolis’ dressinakers at Holvoke. A sign 
is hung out which reads: “Dolls’ dresses 
made and sold here,”’ and a good many 


| little gitls are seen emerging from the door 
with dolls in their arms, 





These are good signs generally, showing | 
commit suicide, 














(Correspondence. 


AQua.—Y%u can prevent a wooden tank 
from leaking by lining the inside with cement, or 
conerete, as this will not in any way taint the water. 
Sheet lead would, of course, be best, but it is more 
expensive. The cement will not require to be laid on 
at all thickly, but should be madero fll up all the 
crevices in the wood. 


CounTRY.—The system known as “the 
Kindergarten’’ is one by which children are taug)it 
by plays certain movements like drilling and singing. 
Toys are specially made for the carrying out of the 
method ; and for very young children it is certainiy 
to be recommended. Something of the same kind is 
adopted in infant-schools. 


P. L. B.—It you suffer from a pain in 
your chest, and your shortness of breath be such that 
you have to re-fill your lungs oftener during singing 
than other peopte in general, we should think that 
your singing is of doubtful advantage to you. We 
imagine that you should endeavor to strengthen your 
«eneral health, and especially attend to the state ot 
your chest and lungs, before you begin any course of 
vocal practicing. 

A. F. 8.—Certainly withdraw from the 
company of the persons you name, unless you can 


inform the lady that you refuse tobe a spy on the 
movements of her lover, Anyone who feels jealousy 





| acts dishonorably, and we should advise you to re- 


Arrange the etchings In two rows with | 
spaces of about two inches between each. | 


Afterwards cut | 
in the | 
cardboard, inake a tiny slit at each of the | 


But the more important | 


heart of 
more mature age. 


fuse to say anything, either favorable or unfavor- 
able, respecting your friend to the lady named by 
you. A ‘*go-between** cannot respect himself, and 
does not deserve the respect of anvone else. 

Post.—“To cap St. Catherine,is an expres- 
sion of frequently used by the Norman French and 
wy their descendants the Canadians, to signify re- 
maining an old maid, it being supposed saint would 
have none but virgins perform that office for her. 
The expression you quote may be translated liter- 
ally: She had already stuck a few pins tn St. Cathe- 
rine’s cap,*’ and would therefore mean that the 
young lady was on the confines of that very inde- 
tinite pertod when she would be received in the ranks 
of the fortorn without hope. 

REvU BEN.—The manner in which a gen- 
tleman should congratulate a lady on her marriage, 
and the language he should use, depend so much on 
the terms and deyree of intimacy subsisting between 


| the parties, upon their relaiive pusitions, upon the 


lady’s condition in life, and upon so many other 
things which cannot even be enumerated, that It is 
impossible to lay down any eet rules upon the sub- 
ject. If your congratulation Is sincere, and ex- 
pressed in direct apd simple language, it will be 
pretty sure to be acceptable, and that is the main 
point. 

EL_YRUN.—If the book in which you 
paste the scraps is not one made for the purpose, you 
had better cut out every other leaf, so as to provide 
for the thickness of the scraps, These should only be 
put on one side (the right hand side), and we prefer 
them to be touched with gum on the back, but not 
entirely stuck to the page. If the paper of which the 
book Is composed be thin, you must put it under a 
heavy weight after the scraps have been pasted in, 
cr it will crease and spoil the effect. So far as ar- 
rangement is concerned, this we must leave to ~our 
own taste, 

FORGETFUL.—One of the best methods of 
strengthening the memory is to concentrate the at- 
tention as much as possible un the matter in hand. 
Some persons are from mental causes more forgetful 
than others, but there are few who could not im- 
prove their memories if they really tried toso. The 
association of things tends to help the memory, and 
after a little practice it will become a habit to think, 
before doing anything or going anywuere, of all the 
matters relating thereto, System, also, is a great aid 
to memory, as it leads both mina and body to regard 
things in due sequence to one another, 


BERT.--At 16 you are not sufficiently 
matured to know vour own mind, Most young fel- 
lows are lmpressible just about that age. By the 
time vou are 24 the lady will be 30, and probably long 
betore theu she will have found someone of more 
suitable age, Wecannot say that marriages, where 
the lady is older than the gentleman, do not turn out 
happily, tor we know many that have proved the con- 
trary to be true, but it was where both were ot a 
We should advise you to concur 
with your parents® wishes now, and then in a few 
years, if your affection and that of the lady in ques- 
tion are as strong and unchanged, thea there will 
sure to be an opportunity for forming an engage- 
ment. 

A. W. G.—The Monument of London 
was built tocommemorate the Great Fire of 1660, 
which burnt so large a portion of the City of London 
and was designed by Wren, Itstands 202 feet from 


| the site of the baker's house in Pudding Lane, where 


| ally intended by Wren 


for there can be no pain where there are no | 


the fire first broke out, and it 1s exactly 
height, 202 feet, from the pavement. It was origin- 
to have a statue of King 
Charles IL, on the top, but this was overruled, and 
the pillar of flames which now surmounts it was 
placed there instead. The top of the fluted column 
towhich visitors are admitted is now completely 
caged in, the reason being that many persons at one 
time chose itasa convenient place from which to 


the same 


Lonpon.—Persons who are simply 


| knights without belonging to any order are called in 


Englaad Knights Bachelors. On the Continent the 
degree of Knight Bachelor disappearea with the 
military system which had given rise toit. Itis now 
therefore, peculiar to the United Kingdom, where 
although very frequently conferred by letters patent 
itis yet the only dignity which 1s still even oceasion- 
ally created—as every dignity was formerly created — 
by ineans of a ceremony in which the sovereigu and 
the subject personally take part. Everywhere else, 
dubbing or the accolade seems to have become abso- 
lete, sud no other species of knighthood (it kuight- 
hood it can be called) is known except that which is 
dependent on adinission to some particular order. 


G. D.—We know of nocure for dreaming 
would that we did! There can be no doubt that 
those who seldom or ever dream get more good out of 
their sleep than those whose brains are busily em- 
ploved with dreams 

**Which Fancy makes, 
When Monarch Reason sleeps. *’ 


Dreaming is often put down to an over-taxed dizes- 
r toa troubled mind, as Churchill says 
*‘*Drea 
4 _ 
. balg iV 
variably true Many w 


" ‘ 
star 


¥Y have tried to overcome what is sometime 


a very disagreeable matter, by abstaining from sup- 


pers, by doing no work taxing the brain for an bour 
rest, 
but without success, 


or two before retiring to by other 


ways, 


and many 








